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ABSTRACT 



THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT IN INSTITUTIONAL ADVJ^CEMENT 

JOHN MICHAEL SLINKER 

The role of the college or university president in 
institutional advancement is one of the fundamental issues 
in higher education. Institutional advancement refers to 
public relations, fund raising, alumni relations, and 
government relations programs and activities. 

College and university images are based on the 
composite impression, knowledge, beliefs, experiences, and 
enthusiasm constituencies have about the institution. A 
strong and positive institutional image influences 
constituencies to support a college or university, to speak 
favorably of it, and to believe in its mission and goals. 

Twenty-eight presidents participated in a national 
study that included interviews with nine presidents and the 
completion of a survey instrument by twenty-seven CEO's. 
Judgement and stratified random samples were taken from a 
population of forty-six presidents representing public. 
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private independent, and private religious institutions in 
the Council for Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) . 
Members of the judgement sample came from two categories of 
CASE award-winning institutions from 1985 to 1987. 

Among the fifteen recommendations provided to ensure a 
successful institutional advancement program is the 
recommendation that the president should establish robust 
and proactive leadership in advancement as a priority. 
Proactive and vigorous leadership is required to properly 
position the institution; to realize the institutional 
mission; and to facilitate awareness, appreciation, and 
support by constituencies. 

The president should also formulate an advancement 
strategy that reflects where the institution has been, where 
it is now, and where it wants to go. Proper advancement 
strategy can be decisive for a president and institution in 
realizing the college or , university mission. A president's 
vision, coupled with a willingness and capacity for 
leadership, are characteristics that will lead to 
institutional success. 

Similar to a Rubik's Cube, a three-dimensional 
Institutional Advancement Model for Presidential Leadership 
was developed. The model positions the hexagon sides/ 
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components (public ralaHn„. , j, 

ipuoiic relations, fmi raising, alumni 

relations, government relations, institutional personnel 

ana constituencies, with fifty-four interconnecting 

subcubes/variables (buaget, neeas, goals, motivators, s.ill 

levels, etc., to .eet the institutional mission. Proactive 

positioning of the advancement model provides a president 

with positive opportunities to respond to anticipated 

Challenges through a strategy characterized hy reflection 

refinement, implementation, and evaluation. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Overview 

The role of the college or university president in 
institutional advancement is one of the fundamental issues 
in higher education* Institutional advancement refers to 
public relations, fund raising, alumni relations and 
government relations programs and activities practiced by 
professionals. Each component of institutional advancement 
serves a speciiic and broad function "•••to develop 
understanding and support from all its constituencies in 
order to achieve its goals in securing such resources as 
students, faculty, and dollars" (Rowland, 1986) . 

The need exists to address systematically the question 
of effective presidential leadership in higher education 
advancement activities • Leadership in advancement 
facilitates constituency support and appreciation • 
Advancement leadership enhances the maintenance and 
development of institutional programs including curriculum 
development, enrollment management, academic and student 
support services, research, and administrative support and 
activities • 

1 
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Presidents require increased sophistication in the role 
and functions of institutional advancemant to effectively 
interact with target constituencies* In any college or 
university it is important for the president to know the 
extent of presidential responsibilities, as well as 
limitations. 

The inception of contemporary institutional advancement 
can be traced to the colonial '^-^riod when contributions and 
actions by wealthy individuals, alumni, and government 
agencies permitted the founding and continual growth of the 
first: higher education institution in the United States, 
Harvard University (Morison, 1935) . Independent and private 
religious institutions have historically been more deeply 
involved in advancement activities because their futures 
rested on significant financial support from donors and 
alumni* Public colleges and universities have generally 
based their continued existence on state appropriations and 
paid little attention to ^.curing support from donors, 
corporations, foundations, and alumni* 

In the past decade state legislatures and the federal 
government have shifted more of the responsibility for 
financial support to public colleges and universities. 
Presidents and other administrators must now take additional 
responsibility to secure funds beyond legislative 
appropriations. Institutions are refining their relations 
with government leaders in order to receive their fair share 
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of state and federal resources. Considerable attention is 
being devoted to potential donors, both individual and 
corporate. Alumhi are being asked to play a more prominent 
role in the financial support of their alma mater. 
Graduating seniors at some institutions are informed of the 
need for their continued support prior to leaving the 
institution. Faculty and staff are encouraged to give 
financially for scholarships, research and other worthy 
needs. With state and federal cutbacks, in addition to the 
recent emergence of public institutions into the business of 
private solicitation, fund raising competition is keen 
between public and private institutions. 

Today institutional advancement is one of the 
cornerstones upon which the future of an institution rests. 
To varying degrees, institutions are dependent on their 
relations with government leaders, alumni, anc donors for 
financial support. Service to tae state and community is 
important in maintaining positive relations with 
constituencies. In all instances, public and private 
institutions rely on constituency support for their 
continued existence. Constituencies support colleges and 
universities because they believe in what the institutions 
represent, the institution's contributions to society, and 
because the institutions touch their lives in meaningful 
ways. Complacency and procrastination in advancement 
activities must be avoided. 
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Success in institutional advancement is the ultimate 
responsibility of the president. However, the president does 
not stand alone, but has considerable support from 
professionals and volunteers in achieving institutional 
advancement goals and objectives. Presidents, advancement 
professionals, and other leaders mutually educate 
constituencies to higher education's overall role, the 
institution's mission, and then to specific institutional 
needs. 

Purpose of the Study 

The leading challenges for institutions in the next 
decade, according to Quehl (1987), are to enhance the 
public's confidence in higher education, to clarify 
educational missions, and to be. concerned about the quality 
of educational offerings. Presidents must plan responses 
for these challenges and effectively implement these plans 
through well thought out institutional advancement 
activities. 

This study provides a descriptive and anecdotal 
documentation of the role of the college or university 
president in institutional advancement with a goal to extend 
and create Jcnowledge that will have useful application for 
presidents and institutional advancement practitioners in 
higher education. An additional goal is to provide an 
empirical base for the future study of significant 
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definitive characteristics of successful institutional 
advancement programs. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem requiring study is how college and 
university presidents perceive the role of the president in 
institutional advancement. Specifically the study is an 
investigation of the following: 

1. What are the demographic characteristics of 
institutional advancement programs for institutions in the 
study? 

2. How do presidents perceive the role of the 
president in institutional advancement? 

3. What institutional advancement programs do 
presidents identify as successful or in need of improvement? 

4. In what activities is the president willing to 
become directly involved? 

5. How does the president rate various personal 
characteristics in the institutional advancement 
professional staff? 
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Definition of Terms 

For the purpose of this study the following definitions 
will be used: 

Alumni Relations — Activities and programs used to 
enhance and construct relationships with former and current 
students to develop resources tied directly to public 
relations, fund raising, and government relations. 

College/University — A four-year institution of higher 
education in the United States that is a member of the 
Council for Advancement and Support of Education. 

Council for Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE) — An international association for institutional 
advance:4ent professionals and an advocate of higher 
education. 

Fund Raising — Programs encompassing annual giving, 
major gifts, capital campaigns^, and planned giving. Sources 
of funding are alumni, corporations, foundations, religious 
organizations, faculty and staff, parents, private donors, 
friends of the institution, and current students. 

Government Relations — Events and procedures concerned 
with working cooperatively with loca? , state and federal 
governments to capitalize on resource development, 
institutional positioning, and better relations with 
administrative and regulatory officials, particularly 
elected officials. 
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Institutional Advancement — Public relations, fund 
raising, alumni relations, and government relations programs 
and activities practiced by professionals to favorably 
position an institution with target constituencies. 

Private Independent Institution — A college or 
university that is independent of state control and 
religious affiliation. 

Private Religious institution — A college or university 
that has a religious affiliation, but is independent of 
state control. 

Public Institution—A college or university that is 
state controlled and financed. 

Public Relations — Internal and external programs arl 
activities used to educate target audiences in an effort to 
build institutional support. Programs and activities 
include print and broadcast news, special events, 
photography, graphic arts and publications, marketing, 
speech writing and presentations, internal and external 
relations, advertising, media relations, and public 
information. 

Limitations of the Study 

The limitations of the study are: 

1. Information gathered was limited to the number of 
presidents at four-year institutions who chose to respond. 
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2. Information gathered was limited to those questions 
asked on the questionnaires and the respondents' 
understanding of the questions. 

3. Information gathered was limited to personal 
communication with selected presidents who indicated a 
willingness to be interviewed. 

4. Information gathered was limited to the 
institutional advancement activities and programs operated 
by the college or university or known to the respondent. 

Significance of the Study 

The role of the college or university president in 
institutional advancement is a complicated one that embraces 
a number of secondc y respons ^.b-J lities revolving around a 
central institutional mission. Institutional advancement is 
a major responsibility of the president who shapes and 
positions both the institution's mission and communicates 
that mission to constituencies. 

The president must positively address important issues 
confronting higher education in general and the institution 
specifically. In responding to challenging issues, a 
different kind of leadership style and substance is required 
from the chief advancement officer. Presidents need to be 
particularly skilled and enlightenp.d to represent the 
institution to the public, government leaders, alumni, 
media, donors, foundations, and a variety of other 
constituencies. 
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Examples of meaningful what and why issues addressed by 
the president are the following: 1) What is the mission of 
the institution and how does the institution realistically 
contribute to state and constituency needs? 2) Why is the 
institution concentrating its educational efforts in one 
area over another? 3) What efforts should the institution 
be making toward solving probleTiu> in ooeiety? 
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CHAPTER 2 
REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 

overviav 

In conducting a review of the literature relevant to 
this study, it is apparent that institutional advancement 
has become essential to higher education management. An 
imperative for successful management in higher education is 
the role a college or university president takes in 
institutional advancement. 

Public relations, fund raising, alumni relations, and 
government relations form the four corners of the 
institutional advancement table, although other disciplines 
such as enrollment management and athletics often become 
advancement leaves. The four fundamental disciplines, 
however, are intrinsic to meeting the institutional mission, 
as well as reaching goals and objectives through the 
cultivation of constituency support. 

This chapter will be divided into the following areas: 
Historical Origin, Council' for Advancement and Support of 
Education, Presidential Leadership, Advancement Strategy, 
Relationship With Trustees, Planning/ Institutional 
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Advancement Mission, Organizational Structure, Staffing, 
Presidential Time, Advancement Budget, Public Relations, 
Fund Raising, Alumni Relations, and Government Relations. 

Historical Origin 

The origin of institutional advancement in the United 
States dates from the founding of Harvard (College) 
University in 1636, the first higher education institution 
in the American colonies. From its inception to its 
development today, Haxrvard has capitalized on activities in 
public relations, fund raising, alumni relations, and 
government relations. 

The first tie to government relations came in 1636 when 
the General Court of the Massachusetts colony made the 
•••••earliest recorded appropriation for public education in 
New England^^^" by giving 400 pounds towards what was to 
become Harvard (Morison, 1935, pp^ 164-165). The General 
Court took an active interest in higher education and worked 
to obtain support from outlying communities. In 1819 the 
University of Virginia became the first higher education 
institution in the United States to be identified as a 
public institution (Dabney, 1981) . 

A policy of providing federal assistance to higher 
education without federal control was favored in the early 
years. Land, the chief form of government wealth, was 
donated by the government to colleges as land grants in the 
western states (Brubacher and Rudy, 1976) . 
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Morison (1935, p. 210) points out that "••.John Harvard 
did not initiate the foundation that bears his name, or 
obtain the charter that gave it corporate existence, or 
provide the funds to set it in motion", but he was a 
significant benefactor to the institution • John Harvard was 
well-to-do and gave one half of his estate and his 
considerable library to the college upon his death In 1638, 
Most legacies of that period were left to the churches and 
the General Court named the school in honor of John Harvard 
because "of his gift^ 

Other early contributions to the higher education 
institution came from government and civic lead'^rs such as 
Governor Bellingham, Governor Winthrop, and Anne (Radcliffe) 
Mowlson^ In 1678 Joseph Browne became the first graduate on 
record to make a gift to his college when he willed 100 
pounds for the college and 50 pounds for the college library 
(Morison, 1935, p. 267) • 

The cultivation of revenue for K^irvard began in 1641 
when three Massachusetts colonists made a trip to England to 
raise funds for the financially distressed college (Morison, 
1935) • In an effort to secure large delations, the 
representatives carried a 26-page public relations pamphlet 
entitled New Encflands First Fruits • The written appeal by 
the college also included a letter of support from the 
governor • 
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Presidential involvement in advancement activities may 
be traced to Henry Dunster, the first Harvard president 
(Morison, 1935) • Dunster was totally involved in advancing 
the institutional mission and wrote a portion of New 
Enqlands First Fruits , He also solicited financial support 
from the colonial government and individuals. 

The first evidence of alumni relations began in 1643 
when former Harvard students began returning to commencement 
ceremonies to visit with professors and students (Ransdell, 
1986). Yale University began the practice of having each 
class appoint an alumni secretary in 1792 (Shaw, 1930) • Tho 
Society of Alumni, organized at Williams College in 1821, 
was the first official alumni organization to be chartered. 
Its purpose was to advance literature, develop fellowship 
among alumni, and to enhance the welfare and reputation of 
the institution (Rudolph, 1956). 

More than 100 alumni associations were established by 
the late 1800s. The concept caught on because officials 
believed "...organized alumni could perpetuate the qualities 
and strengthen the weaknesses of an institution and, in so 
doing, add value to a degree earned at that institution" 
(Ransdell, 1986, p. 374). The appointment of the first 
professional alumni secretary in 1897 by the University of 
Michigan culminated in a conventional alumni movement (Shaw, 
1942) . 
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Colleges also had to deal with a breakdown in 
relationships with faculty, students, and the public. With 
verbal coiimiunirJ=»tion as the chief form of communication, 
constituencies had limited access to the quality and 
quantity of information concerning colleges* Eventually 
catalogs, reports and newspapers were commonly used to 
communicate an institution's viewpoint (Richards and 
Sherratt, 1981). 

According to Davidson (1956, p. 16), "Most of the 
public relations problems. • .centered around the task of 
getting a college started, the ability of the curriculum to 
meet the needs of society, and the relationship of students 
and faculty to the local community." 

Professionals in public relations and higher education met 
in 1958 at the Greenbrier Hotel in West Virginia to discuss 
advancement issues that culminated in the Greenbrier Report. 
Until that time most institutions had fragmented programs in 
institutional advancement. The Greenbrier effort defined 
and improved advancement programs, but more importantly 
provided a mandate and guidelines to advance higher 
education's support and understanding of the programs 
(Richards and Sherratt, 1981) . 

Public relations, fund raising, alumni relations and 
government relations have played a significant role in the 
establishment and growth of colleges and universities in the 
United States since colonial times. Presidential commitment 

O D 
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to institutional advancement has occurred since the founding 
of Harvard and will continue to play an important role for 
colleges and universities. 

Council for Advancement and Support of Education 

Today the primary advocate of institutional advancement 
in higher education is the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education (CASE) . The origin of CASE may be 
traced through two predecessor organizations founded in the 
1920s. The American Alumni Council and American College 
Public Relations Association merged in 1974 to become CASE 
(Beeman, 1977) . 

In little more than a decade CASE has grown to be the 
educational association with the largest institutional 
membership in the United States. More than 2,800 accredited 
colleges, universities and independent schools are members. 
Approximately 13,000 professionals represent their 
institutions in the fields of public relations, fund 
raising, alumni relations, and government relations (Council 
for Advancement and Support of Education, 1987) . 

CASE states that their mission is to increase 
professionalism in advancement without losing sight of why 
the profession exists, to strengthen the link between 
advancement and the pursuit of educational quality, and to 
shape public judgments and support of education (Council for 
Advancement and Support of Education, 1987). 
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Prasidantial Leadership 

The president has been called the chief advancement 
officer since the 1940 's when Harral (1942, p. 205) stated: 
By virtue of his position the president is the 
executive head of the public relations program. [The 
teirm public relations was commonly used during this 
period to denote present-day institutional advancement- 
activities.] As such he furnishes creative leadership, 
leads in the formation of policies and builds 
procedures. It is the president's job to point out 
what should be done in public relations objectives, 
suggest means for accomplishing those goals, stimulate 
interest in the program, and then delegate the details 
to responsible staff members. 

Persons (1946, p.. 3) noted that institutional 
advancement functions in "...any organization are the 
rightful responsibilities of its chief administrative 
officer. However he may arrange and delegate, as to 
operations, the responsibility remains his because he, and 
he alone, represents the institution as a whole." 

Institutional advancement is one element in a spectrum 
of responsibilities contemporary presidents address to meet 
challenges of society, inspire support for higher education, 
and fulfill the ins^-^.itutional mission. While a president 
doss not need a background in advancement, Cheshire (1980, 
p. 14) believes it is important for the president to: 
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•••be at the center of the advancement effort: 
suggesting, critiquing, judging, challenging, and 
performing. As he is part of it, he will be a force in 
it, and that is essential to the moving spirit of what 
must be a total institutional commitment. 

The president contributes to the total institutior^al 
image due to higher visibility and policy influence (Topor, 
1986) • Internal and external constituencies look to the 
president for leadership, seeking attention, support, and 
direction. Ac^^^juding to Harral (1942), "the basic task of 
the president is to give the initial momentum to changes 
that seem necessary and then stand in the background and see 
that the machinery functions smoothly" (p, 214) . 

More than a management concept, institutional 
advancement is a leadership process (Clugston, 1981). 
Hersey and Blanchard (1982, p. 3) define this process as 
"...working with and through individuals and groups to 
accomplish organizational goals. Leadership occurs any time 
one attempts to influence the behavior of an individual or 
group, regardless of the reason." 

James L. Fisher, the leading theoretician of 
institutional advancement in the 1980 's, believes that 
properly understanding the role of the college or university 
president in institutional advancement is imperative to 
address the questions of effective leadership in American 
higher education (Fisher, 1987) . 
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Increasud sophistication by the president in 
institutional advancement is necessary to solve some of the 
problems in higher education. Involvement becomes pivotal 
when a president "...comes to see himself as one who is 
actively engaged in helping to shape the fortunes of the 
institution (Cheshire, 1980, p. 11) . Fisher (lS80a, p. 
viii) writes that: 

...lack of knowledge on the part of the presidents 
occurs most frequently in the areas of institutional 
advancement. Because presidents do not know much about 
effective fund raising, alumni relations, government 
liaison, or public relations, they tend to be anxious, 
suspicious, or disdainful of these activities. . .Unless 
presidents can learn how to relate to external 
audiences and how to oversee the staffing and 
organization of an effective advancement effort, their 
institutions will suffer. The result will be fewer 
^ flexible dollars and diminished public understanding at 
a time when both are needed more than ever. 

It is impossible for an institution to change and 
progress without strong presidential leadership. "The 
future. . .belongs to those with the vision and the courage to 
come to terms with it straightforwardly" (Cheshire, 1980, p. 
18) . "Change will not come without presidential leadership" 
(Hesburgh, 1979, p. 15). Among the various constituencies 
of a president, Hesburgh (1979, p. 15) notes: 



...the alumni, who are the best evidence of our 
productive and continuing efforts; the public, who 
largely gave birth to our institutions and generously 
support them when we win their appreciation of our 
work. Both are important, I could also speak of the 
government, local, state, and federal, that today has 
such impact, maybe too much, on our institutions. 

A president should have a strong sense of 
responsibility to the institution, the public, and state 
government, devoting a major effort to improving and 
developing internal and external relations (Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, 1969) . 

How well the people decide about the future of public 
higher education depends upon how well they understand 
the problems, the alternatives proposed, and the course 
of the future that will be fashioned by their 
decisions. Public higher education has a high-priority 
obligation constantly to provide the information, 
constantly to assure the opportunity for understanding 
which the people need for intelligent participation in 
decision-making about the future of their higher 
education system (Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, 1969, p. 3). 

A president's willingness and capacity for leadership 
will ultimately determine the success of institutional 
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advancement. Smith (1986) notea that the president must 
clearly articulate the institutional mission through 
inspiration and initiative. 

Clugston (1981) points out that leadership in colleges 
and universities is both a presence and a synthesis of 
vision and ideas. The president has traditionally shared 
the vision and ideas through a number of print and verbal 
mediums. But for an institution to be effective in its 
mission, the vision and ideas must also emanate from the 
advancement organization and ^ i^read to different 
constituencies. To accomplish that task, a president must 
bring together an advancement team that is skilled, 
professional^ creative, and united for a common purpose. 

Since leadership is not the sole responsibility of the 
president, "...it is possible for the president to think 
conceptually and creatively, rather than defensively" 
(Clugston, 1981, p. 9). This permits the president to 
operate in two spheres: 1) the institutional advancement 
organizational sphere and 2) a sphere involving 
constituents, operating in both spheres permits greater 
presidential objectivity when looking at issues and ideas. 

Advancement Str&tegy 

Proactive, reactive, and laissez-faire leadership are 
prevalent management styles used by presidents in 
institutional advancement. Rosenberg (1983) defines 
proactive leadership as a style in which "...decision 
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makers anticipate problems and take affirmative steps to 
minimize those problems, rather than waiting until a problem 
occurs before taking action" (p. 394) According to 
Rosenberg (1983), reactive leadership takes place when 
leaders "...respond to problems rather than anticipating 
problems before they occur" (p. 417) , while laissez-faire 
leadership is that of minimum i.nvolvement . 

Proactive leaders are characterized as individuals who 
take initiative, seek out others, evoke expectations, are 
decisive, forceful, charismatic, and consistent (Larson, 
Bussom, Vicars, & Jauch, 1986; Wieck, 1983; Zaleznik, 1977). 
Proactive leaders also devote time to logical, long-term 
planning, establishing specific objectives. 

Zaleznik (1977) describes reactive leaders as impassive 
individuals whose goals seem to "arise out of necessities 
rather than desires" (p. 71). Kolb (1983) and Wieck (1983) 
assert that some of a leader's actions must be reactive in 
response to institutional and constituency forces. 

The president's strategy for institutional advancement 
(Jacobson, 1986) includes initial responsibility for 
structuring, creating, maintaining, enhancing, and improving 
the relationship between a college or university with 
constituencies. The relationships should be productive for 
an institution to carry out its mission. 

Advancement programs involve aight progressive stages 
to affect constituency attitudes and behavior. The stages, 
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according to Jacobson (1986, p. 20) are : 1) contact, 2) 
attention, 3) awareness, 4) comprehension, 5) interest, 6) 
involvement, 7) conviction, and 8) 5::tion» To successfully 
move through the eight stages, presidents should develop in 
themselves and their staff an optimiL ;ic attitude and 
pluralistic approach to management, an ability to see what 
is essential, a respect for the potential of the long-term, 
sound judgement in a variety of areas, creativity and 
imagination, and a sensitivity to the values of higher 
education in general and of their own institution* 

Relationship with Trustees 

College or university trustees are opinion leaders who 
are appointed partly because they represent certain 
professions, socio-economic levels, and other groups. 
As the primary links between the president of the 
institution and the general public, the trustees must 
understand the communications process, and they must 
assume responsibility for interpreting the institution 
on a continuing basis (Rydell, 1977, p. 58). 

President's serve the interests of their institution as 
those interests are broadly or narrowly defined by trustees. 
Presidential duties vary due to the type and size of the 
institution. The president of a large private institution, 
for example, may place more emphasis on fund raising tlmn a 
president at a mid-sized public college or university. 
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Trustee involvement in institutional activities also differs 
from one institution to another due to the structure of the 
board. Typical organizational structures for tnastees 
include boards specifically selected to serve private 
institutions, public boards serving one institution, and 
public boards overseeing a college or university system. 
Presidents should develop a close working relationship with 
trustees and keep board members informed about current 
issues, activities, and institutional concerns (Rydell, 
1977) . In communicating with the board the president should 
"...take pains to weave in his own philosophy of education, 
since the more his trustees know about the educational 
program and the rationale thereof, the more potent they 
become as counselors and defenders of the institution" 
(Dodds, Robb, & Taylor 1962, p. 250). 

Presidents have a responsibility to inform trustees 
that when an individual board member speaks in public, the 
trustee's comments affect the institution. "An individual 
who speaks unofficially should make that clear, and an 
official spokesman for the governing board should be guided 
by established policy" (Rydell, 1977, p. 58). 

Presidents should strive to involve txrustees in fund 
solicitation, in addition to seeking ^contributions from 
board members (Whittier, 1980) . Trustees should be used to 
ask for large gifts when the institution would benefit from 
their prominence and influence (Francis, 1980). Kohr (1977, 
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p. 239) points out that trustees ♦*...like any other 
prospects, should be solicited; just because €hey are 
trustees, it should not fae assumed that they will give 
automatically, 

Because trustees represent the public in state colleges 
and universities, their influence with government officials 
can greatly assist the external relations activities of the 
institution (Rydell, 1977). Like any other presidential 
constituency, trustees play a significant role in the 
institutional advancement process. Trustee participation in 
advancement activities should be encouraged, cultivated, and 
appreciated by presidents. 

Planning 

Quehl (1987) believes that the president is the senior 
or chief advancement officer of the institution in shaping 
and positioning both the institution's mission and 
communicating that mission to constituencies. "The 
president's educational leadership is possible only if he or 
she demonstrates effective political leadership in obtaining 
human and material resources. To cultivate support, a 
college and its president must first clearly understand the 
institution's mission, purposes, and goals" (Sweet, 1980, p. 
37) . 

An educational mission states the reason the 
institution or one of its entities exists and provides 
direction and meaning to activities and programs (Jacobson, 
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1978) . The college or university mission should be the 
basis for all institutional advancement programs. 

"Training in academe simply bears no relationship at 
all to the college or university presidency today (Quehi, 
1987). That's one Of the bitter ironies. A person who has 
to go to out and position the institution has a great deal 
to learn since many things are foreign to him or her." 
Quehl (1987) notes that: 

Nothing equals the complete understanding of what the 
education mission of the institution is. it starts 
from that point, show me a president who does not know 
and cannot be articulate about the educational 
purpose of the institution and I'll show you a 
failed presidency ultimately. Everything that I 
believe in fact about institutional advancement deals 
with what I call the what and why questions. These are 
the questions that a president first or foremost must 
deal with. In the past too much of institutional 
advancement has dealt with the how-to questions, it's 
been a field that deals more with the means rather than 
the ends of education. 

"A president cannot speak without commitment or without 
knowledge, it is not only the president's obligation to 
convey commitment to the institution but to convey to each 
constituency his or her commitment to them" (Rabbino, 1980, 
p. 29). 
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A college or university president must persuade 
internal and external constituencies to use their talents to 
the best of their ability and allow their creative efforts 
to become the realization of the educational mission 
(Hesburgh, 1979). The president's vision must be 
"educationally sound and integral, given the available 
resources" (p. 12,. Beyond a presidential style and vision, 
there must be substance. 

Presidents must address the following questions: i) 
Where is the institution and advancement program now? 2) 
HOW did the institution and advancement program get to where 
it is t,oday? 3) Where is the institution and advancement 
program going? 4) where should the institution and 
advancement program be heading? 5) How will the 
institution and advancement program get to where it is 
heading? All of the questions revolve around the needs of 
society and the effect of the implications should be clearly 
explained to constituencies. 

Benefits of a plan (Manning, 1980) include the 
following: 1) building confidence in an organization and 
its leaders by demonstrating the organization knows what it 
wants and needs to do. 2) Building a commitment to the 
institution through informed internal and external 
constituencies. 3) Reporting goals that have been reached 
provides accountability to internal and externa, 
constituencies. 4) Aiding fund raising by providing a 
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direction to the types of gifts needed and the manner the 
gifts will be used to enhance the mission of the 
institution. 

Success in institutional advancement requires the 
articulation of goals and objectives through long-range and 
short-range plans (Willmer, 1981). Goals and objectives 
should be comprehensive, all-inclusive, and based on the 
institutional mission. Plans should be written for the 
entire advancement program and each discipline— public 
relations, fund raising, alumni relations, and government 
relations, "if unattended to, an erroneous image can 
destroy a college as easily as it ca:- doom a commercial 
enterprise" (Buchanan, 1981, p. 49). 

Nelson (1986, p. 48) asserts that objectives be 
"...quantitative, and set within a time frame," with Ciervo 
(1986) stressing the importance of assessing areas of 
success, failure, and methods of improvement. 

Institutional advancement professionals are flooded 
with requests to publicize or accept advancement projects 
from every constituency (Ciervo, 1986). Presidents should 
ensure that advancement staffs not be swayed from more 
important activities and continue to direct their work at 
goals that have been targeted. 

Goals and objectives should be tailored to a college's 
or university's mission and resources (Ciervo, 1986). 
Common goals all institutional advancement practitioners 
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have include "conveying a positive public image of the 

institution to engender public interest and participation 

in activities of the institution [and] generating 

financial support from government, business, industrial, and 
private sources..." (ciervo, 1986, p. 25). 

Rabbino provided a universal view of the importance of 
planning when she stated (1980, p. 32) the following: 

The president must foster a setting where there can be 
a flow of creative thinking, where things are not done 
just because they have always been done, where the 
chain of command is not a chain that binds but a 
linkage that heightens the opportunities for each 
individual to make and keep making important and 
effective contributions to the whole network of 
advancement projects and programs. 

Institutional Advancement Mission 

There are four ground rules Muller (1986) believes 
govern successful college and university advancement 
programs. The first is that while advancement professionals 
have specific talents, goals, and objectives, it is more 
effective to treat all practitioners in advancement as a 
single, interdependent staff under the direction of an 
administrator who reports directly to. the president. 

Second, institutional advancement staff must function 
as an integral part of the entire college or university 
community. An institutional advancement program needs 
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total ux.derstanding and commitment from the institution, not 
just the president. Institutional support must be based on 
a plan that involves consultations between internal 
constituencies and advancement professionals who must 
develop the resources to implement the plan, since 
advancement staff are not the only campus individuals who 
will be contacted by external constituencies, it is 
beneficial to involve students, administrators, faculty, and 
other professional staff. 

A third vital task of institutional advancement is to 
develop effective internal communication to maintain campus 
morale, an immense factor affecting a college or 
university's external reputation. 

The fourth ground rule advocated by Muller is that 
there is a never-ending necessity for institutional 
advancement. To maintain needed institutional resources, 
presidents must guard against the loss of advancement 
momentum and program or activity interruptions. 

some colleges and universities will not prosper because 
they have not placed a bold and honest emphasxs on their 
educational programs, as well as their management designs. 
Fisher (1980b, pp. 84-85) notes that: 

They will not have realistically involved faculty, 
students, and trustees in accomplishing the goals of 
the institution; they will have depended on sporadic 
efforts in government relations, fund raising, alumni 
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relations, and public affairs instead of on a 
continuous development program that emphasizes 
educational ideas rather than institutional needs; and 
they will be lecl by presidents who are neither bold nor 
enlightened and who spend more time lamenting than 
progressing. 

Organizational Structure 

A good advancement program can save an institution in 
trouble (Fisher, 1980b) . Presidents must provide direction 
for the institution and advancement program, as well as 
surrounding themselves with "persons better than they.... To 
be so insecure as to be comfortable only in the company of 
lessors guarantees failure" rp. 90) . Presidential 
associates must be capable professionals vith 
characteristics of wisdom and loyalty that the p-esident 
seeks and respects. 

Presidents and other practitioners in instituaonal 
advancement must understand the educational system and the 
complex functions of a higher education institution (Radock, 
1977) . ..Each institution must determine the form of 
organization that will most efficiently and effectively 
enable it to achieve it mission" (p. 445). 

Basically there are two models of organization: 1) 
centralized and 2) noncentralized. According to shea (1986) 
a centralized organization is the most common and operates 
with all advancement functions under one administrator who 



reports directly to the president, in the noncentralized 
model several advancement administrators report directly to 
the president or may report to different senior 
administrators . 

The area of institutional advancement, Fisher (1987) 
con'cends, should report to the president at a vice 
presidential level. The leadership team, generally composed 
of vice presidents for various areas, should share 
responsibility for effective management. Too often one 
college or university vice president will have morp 
authority in institutional governance than other vice 
presidential colleagues and take advantage of that 
circumstance by abusing that power. Generally it is the 
advancement vice president who is the low delegate in the 
leadership team, thus compromising decision making in the 
leadership council and pushing aside the imperative for 
dynamic institutional advancement. 

Fisher (1985a, p. 12) suggested: 

We must remember that today, in most cases, we are an 
anomaly in academe. We are accepted at the academic 
conference table largely out of a pressing need for us 
rather than out of appreciation for what we are and 
what we do as professionals. The key will be for us 
to remain at that table after 1995. 

' Z is not necessary for the advancement vice president 
to chair the academic or business table, but that individual 
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ought to have seats at those tables (Fisher, 1987) . The 
advancement vice president should chair the advancement 
table, while others recognize the trained professional who 
is in that chair. 

No matter which organizational model is used, the 
bottom line is effectiveness for the advancement functions 
and the institution. In establishing a successful 
advancement effort a partnership should be forged between 
the president and the advancement staff, particularly the 
vice presiat.it for advancement (Ritter, 1984) . While 
different in personality, the president anc. members of the 
advancement team should respect each other's style and work 
toward conciliation rather than confrontation. Candor is 
essential, but should be tempered with respect for the 
individual . 

Presidents must delegate as much of the decision making 
as administrators can handle (Ritter, 1984) . Avoid the 
shotgun management approach where everyone is responsible 
for everyth ng. This concept too often translates into no 
one is responsible for anything. Effective management 
requires controls and a clear definition of the chain of 
command is not only essential, but practical. 
Responsibilities and guidelines should be established, 
particularly with regard to involving the chief executive in 
advancement functions. 
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Staffing 

"Because of the institutional advancement officers, the 
academic program will be more effective, the research 
activities better understood, and the pablic service program 
more relevant to the community. Their efforts maximize all 
functions of colleges and universities" (Rowland (1977, p. 
531). Cheshire (1980, p. 9) points out that "the most 
important thing a chief executive can do in the interest of 
advancing the institution is to be a good chief executive. 
He or she must enlist and retain the assistance of those 
whose interest can do the most good." 

This requires a pledge of sufficient staffing for 
professional and support personnel (Willmer, 1981) . 
Presidents must employ a vice president or other executive 
administrator in advancement who is capable of developing 
and prioritizing goals and objectives consistent with the 
college or university mission. The advancement executive 
must also be able to attract, hire, train, motivate, and 
retain skilled professionals; apportion budgets; and 
evaluate overall results. 

Presidents should insist on loyalty from their 
institutional advancement staffs and expect professionals to 
organize their work, manage their time, delegate properly, 
and meet established deadlines (ciervo, 1986) . 

The president must mirror the institutional mission, 
goals, and objectives that he or she helped define (Rowland, 
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1977) . Both the president and advancement staff are major 
bonds between constituencies and the institution. Because 
of those special bonds, it is essential that the president 
and advancement personnel have a close and effective working 
relationship. Practitioners in advancement must have 
familiarity with teaching, public service, and research of 
the institution since they are responsible for interpreting 
the institution to constituencies and obtaining support. 

"Credibility is to an institution what morality is to 
the individual. Without it, acceptance from the public is 
difficult, if not impossible, to attain" (Ciervo, 1986, p. 
122) . Institutional credibility can be secured and 
maintained by presidential insistence of high ethical 
standards, candor, and honesty in dealing with 
constituencies. Too many administrators sell constituencies 
short and note that constituencies are not capable of 
accurately judging the institution due to a lack of 
infonoation. Other administrators are obsessed with 
presenting only positive information, whether or not the 
xnfonnation is newsworthy or of constituency interest. 
"Such an obsession with positivism. . .destroys credibility" 
(Ciervo, 1986, pp. 122-123). 

Institutional advancement at most institutions is a 
line division reporting directly to the president. It is 
important that the right person be selected to head the 
advancement area because this individual can mean "...the 
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difference between an average or distinguished presidency 
and; for inany institutions, the difference between success 
or failure" (Fisher, 1985b, p. 52), 

Presidents who do not know what the basic function of 
institutional advancement should be tend to think almost any 
one can do the job (Fisher, 1987). Advancement is the area 
in which presidents often hire an unqualified friend to be a 
vice president over the advancement functions.. Private 
colleges and universities have paid more attention to their 
appointments because fund raising, public relations and 
alumni affairs are ^.he basis of support. However, some 
presidents at prestigious private institutions make poor 
appointments and still raise money in spite of themselves. 

Presidents should hire someone in whom the president 
has full confidence, regardless of paper qualifications. 
The selected advancement professional needs to be flexible 
and capable of working with political leaders and local 
aristocracy. Compatibility between the president and 
advancement professionals is critical (Fisher, 1987). If you 
have compatibility and are minus experience, the opportunity 
exists to educate individuals in advancement functions. 
Incompatibility is an obstacle that is seldom overcome. 

Trust between the president and institutional 
advancement staff can evolve through a shared vision 
developed by understanding, recognizing and valuing 
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leadership, not just in the president, but in mendoers of the 
advancement team (Clugston, 1981) • 

Hesburgh (1979) encourages presidents to trust their 
staffs. Disagreements will occur and a president should 
keep an open mind and permit change • Presidents do not have 
a monopoly on intelligence or talent and should not believe 
they are indispensable* Associates should be permitted to 
make announcements and get whatever credit is due, since 
over time, presidents will receive their fair share. 

A college or university president must have courage to 
stand alone, even during times ox crisis. Hesburgh (1979, 
p* 5) notes the following: 

Every decision is not, of course, a great moral crisis. 
But I have found few decisions that did not have a 
moral dimension that could only be ignored with 
considerable risk, i\r>t just for oneself, but 
particularly for justice, whose final spokesmen all 
presidents are. When the president abdicates this 
fandamentcil responsibility, people are hurt. When he 
exercises it, he often finds himself alone. 

Presidential Time 

Time management is important whether a chief executive 
officer h^ads a corporate business or institution of higher 
education Lachman (1985). Worthy (1988) points out that it 
is important for presidents to spend time analyzing how they 
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will use their time. An efficient use of that time is 
preparing to be opportunistic and it is important for CEO's 
to allocate time for specific tasks and not use time in a ad 
hoc manner. 

Business CEO's spend 47 percent of their time on 
planning and decision making activities, while 31 percent is 
spent contacting constituencies, making prospect calls, and 
working ii specialty areas (Staff, 1980) . 

College and university presidents are engrossed in 
innumerable activities and work approximately 50 to 60 hours 
a week (Cohen and March, 1974; Williamson, 1987). "There is 
not enough time. There are too many people to see. There 
are too many things to do" (Cohen and March, 1974, p. 125). 

Generally, presidential roles require spending about 47 
percent of the average workday (8 a.m. to 6 p.m.) on campus, 
with 14 percent of the time spent away from campus in the 
local community. Tv::snty-two percent of a president's time 
is spent out of town, while only 16 percent is spent at home 
(Cohen and March, 197^). 

Presidential roles combine being an administrator 
working with subordir^t^s, a political leader dealing with 
constituents, and an entrepreneur involved with customers, 
suppliers, and bankers. Presidents attend to administrative 
functions in the morning and afternoon, work on external 
activities at noon, and start engaging in political 
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activities in late afternoon and early evening (Cohen and 
March, 1974) . 

Recent studies by Williamson (1987) indicate that 
presidents spend 21 percent of their time in ceremonial, 
public relations, and fund raising activities, while 26 
percent of their time is devoted to organizational planning. 
Organizational directing receives 27 percent of a 
president's time, with other activities consuming 26 percent 
of the chief executive's time. 

A president's involvement in institutional advancement 
is constant, periodic, and deals with the schedules and 
planning process of the institution (Quehl, 1987). "When 
you look at a president's life I wouJd guess upwards to 60 
or 70 percent is spent toward what I would broadly call the 
advancement function." Presidents should embrace the 
opportunities that advancement provides for communicating 
the contributions and needs of higher education and their 
particular institution. 

Due to the extremely heavy workload, efficient uss of 
time is very important for advancement activities as well as 
other institutional needs. Presidents often do not have a 
hand in how thev manage their time due to dictates by 
personal contacts, institutional priorities, and policies. 

Many constituents want the attention of the chief 
executive who spends time speaking to organizations, 
attending alumni functi^iis, answering mail, *-,aking phone 
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calls, and participating in a variety of other internal and 
external activities. "These options are available in such 
quantity that presidents could mistake accomplishing such 
activities for work which is more valuable, in terms of 
requiring presidential attention for which no subordinate 
could suffice" (Williamson, 1987) . 

College and university presidents should stay away from 
activities that are too time consuming or of low priority 
(Fisher, 1980'j) . It is better for the president and 
advancement vice president to be a little involved in 
numerous activities than to have considerable involvement in 
few activities, m seeking visibility, presidents should 
make key contacts and work to cultivate the greater public 
through speaking engagements to large audiences or through 
radio and television appearances. 

Successful presidents should not personally take on 
projects, although they will generally receive the credit 
(Williamson, 1987). if theory is practiced, the president 
should be a party to highlights in each of the institutional 
advancement areas (Fisher, 1987) . The president should be 
very visible without having to spend m'\ch time. Fisher 
(1987) contends: 

The idea is to keep the president active, alive, 
moving. To keep that white charger out there, but have 
the muscle come from thfe staff. The president 
shouldn't have to attend meetings often, or spend v^^-y 
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much time at all in terms of non-public time. But in 
terms of public time, it should appear that the 
president is actually spending more time than actually 
he or she is, because of good staffing. It's a 
mistake for the president to sit at the entire board 
meeting of the alumni association. But the president 
ought to try to make every board meeting possible, give 
a brief inspiring report, answer any questions, and 
leave. That takes about 20 or 30 minutes of the 
president's time. Uninformed presidents and 
unsophisticatr'. advancement officers believe the 
president should be at functions the entire time. That 
Kills the president. 

Proper delegation of work will yield an outcome of 
presidential capability to constituencies and appear as 
though the president does everything alone, a perception 
that one person realistically could not achieve (Williamson, 
1987) . It is standard practice for writers and project 
administrators to accept the behind-the-scenes role. 

Presidents should concentrate their time on monitoring 
information, decision-making, recognizing and analyzing 
problems, and providing leadership for effective change, 
enhanced resources, and constituency morale. 

While an open door policy may convey personable, 
flexible, and approachablij characteristics of the chief 
executive, the policy is also an invitation to people who 
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iais"takenly believe that the sole person who can speak with 
authority for the college or university is the president. 

Recommendations by Williamson (1987) to enhance 
presidential effectiveness include the following: 1) abolish 
the open door/mail/phone policy and develop a staff that is 
ve3cy familiar with the president's priorities. 2) The 
president's staff should be adept at screening to permit 
more presidential time for critical activities. Proper 
screening makes the president look available and concerned 
to constituencies. 

Advancement Budget 

The budget allocation for institutional advancement 
programs is extremely important to consider in order to 
accomplish goals and objectives (Willmer, 1981) . "Without 
sufficient funds tc perform advancement functions and 
without a reasonable return of gift dollars, institutional 
advancement suffers" (p. 74). No ideal percentage has been 
established for institutional advancement funding, although 
studies suggest that from four to eight percent of the total 
budget is being spent by small colleges for institutional 
advancement. 

The position of the president in all college and 
university budget matters concerns the function and life of 
institutional advancement on the campus (Rowland, 1977) . 
Without presidential support and participation, advancement 
efforts will be ineffective. The success of an 
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Institutional advancement program is reflected in budgets 
commensurate with the college's or university's commitment 
to advancement. 

Willmer (1981) points out that for every twenty-five to 
forty cents spent in the advancement process, one dollar 
should })e raised. Factors to be considered in these 
allocations include the number and skills of the advancement 
staff,- geographic location, and the affluence of the 
constituencies . 

Ptiblic Relations 

Public relations at a college or university is the 
responsibility and "...objective of advancing understanding 
and support for the institution through programs designed to 
improve public confidence in the institution and to perform 
needed services" (Richards and Sherratt, 1981, p. 23). 
Public relations offices carry different titles, but 
generally include responsibilities for internal and external 
relations, p::int and broadcast news, media relations, public 
information, photography, publications, advertising, and 
special events. 

"Public relations is a presidential respoj ibility" 
(Kinnison, 1977, p. 3). "It is of far greater importance 
tc. y than before and no president dare give up his or her 
role in it." 

^residents must ensure that all institutional programs 
and activities directed to constituencies deal with the 
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realities of economic, social, and political environments 
(Fram, 1979) . Programs and activities must be consistent 
with the institutional image and foster the positive aspects 
of the college or university. Harral (1942, p. 263) relates 
that "a public relations program that emphasizes everything 
emphasizes nothing. A university cannot exert its best 
efforts along all lines." 

Harral (1942, p. 260) also admonishes: 
Administrators must realize — and further, they must 
act in accordance with the realization — tha^ newspaper 
publicity is not a cure-all for every disease that 
afflicts higher education, b*it is merely a method of 
giving an account of the stewardship Oi. the institution 
to its supporting publics. 

Internal and external relations are critical because 
institutions are dependent on public confidence and support. 
Internal and external relations entail reaching out to 
constituencies to "inform as well as to listen, to serve as 
well as to be of fc>ervice" (Richards and Sherratt, 1981, p. 
23) . 

A president's role in institutional advancement demands 
time for public appearances. "It is easy to be out of 
sight, and out of sight for too long -becomes out of mind" 
(Rabbino, 1980, p. 33). By keeping track of the pulse of 
the institution, the president will learn when presence is 
required. 
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During interviews, Hilton (1985) recommends that 
presidents should be themselves, stay calm, bridge the 
conversation to get where they want to go, and be specific 
and accurate. 

Shaw (1980) believes that internal constituencies 
should be informed of news and achievements on a weekly 
basis through a campus publication. Everyone at a college 
or university should feel they have an active role in 
improving the institution and special attention shou.l.i. be 
paid to internal constituencies during times of stress or 
crisis. That attention maintains credibility for 
institutional policy and permits morale to endure. Through 
persona' and staff diplomacy, a president must work to keep 
balance and perspective (Rabbino, 1980) . 
Shaw (1980, p. 25) points out that? 

The president must communicate to all members of the 
institutional community their roles in communicating 
the public image of campus life to everyone with whom 
external contact is made. Public relations is 
everybody's responsibility— this dictum must be 
repeated constantly. The minute the student encounters 
the enrollment process, the image of the institution 
begins to take shape. The way registration is 
conducted, parking policies, student advisement and 
counseling, indeed the whole range of University 
service functions— all have an impact in strengthening 



or weakening that image. A cumulative series of 
negative reinforcements on one individual student can 
do irreparable damage, as discontent spreads and 
everybody's capacity to believe the worst is confirmed 

Vigorous presidential leadership and prudent 
supervision by the advancement vice president are required 
to ensure that all public relations support units are 
coordinated and working toward meeting the institutional 
mission, as well as advancement team goals and objectives 
(Shaw, 1980) . 

While presidents do not have to talk to the media, it 
is more productive to have a positive relationship 
characterized by honesty and candid conversation. 
Presidents can discuss issues with media during lunch or 
dinner meetings, but many media will insist on paying their 
own way in order not to pose a conflict of interest. Most 
media practice their craft honestly and fairly, but outlaws 
do exist. One final rule is to never speak off the record. 
Reporters are not bound to of f-the-record remarks initiated 
by the president. 

By determining and capitalizing on a president's 
strengths, the institutional advancement team can develop a 
successful program for media coverage. (Perkins, 1983). 
Methods to accomplish media attention include working with 
media in cities where the president is traveling, by 
awarding a presidential medal to people who exemplify the 



institution's ideals, and by having the president speak out 
on contemporary issues covered by the media. Presidents 
also receive media attention through joint ventures with 
other colleges and universities, as well as with private 
enterprise. 

National coverage goes to presidents and institutions 
that seek national attention and have a viable product or 
information to share with target constituencies. National 
visibility must be an integral and realistic part of the 
advancement goals and objectives (Goldman, 1987). For many 
institutions, it is more realistic to concentrate on 
geographic areas closer to home. Considerable thought must 
go into what constitutes a national interest. Too often, 
presidents encourage their public relations staff to obtain 
national coverage on a program that essentially is no 
different from programs at other institutions, p^hat makes a 
story newsworthy for a national audience includes the 
following: i) The subject must be of national scope or 
impact. 2) The subject must be singularly unique and/or of 
contemporary interest. 

Presidential support is needed to gain national media 
coverage, since a considerable increase in the travel budget 
will be necessary to makes contacts and place news stories 
(Goldman, 1987) . Advancement staff members must hustle 
daily to identify potential news connections to the 
institution and its faculty, contacts must be cultivated. 
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During sensitive or crisis situations, it is imperative 
that the president keep the public relations staff fully 
informed on matters as they occur, while plans for some 
emergency or crisis situations should be implemented in 
advance, presidents should be ready to make quick 
judgements. Presidents should also remember that the public 
relations staff are not magicians who can create illusions, 
but must constantly deal with reality (Rabbino, 1980) . 

Fisher (1984) advises that presidents speak at the peak 
of a crisis or emergency, informing the public relations 
staff in advance so they can handle the inquiries fron the 
media and other constituencies. The president should have 
confidence that the public relations staff will ba discreet, 
are team players, and "...will do all in thair power to 
protect confidentiality and control timing" (Rabbino, 1980, 
P- 31). 

Public interviews with media should be staged on the 
president's terms, but press conferences are not warranted 
unless media are willing to attend and believe content is 
newsworthy (Fisher, 1984). Live radio and television 
appearances are preferred "...unless you are assured of a 
sympathetic reporter" (Fisher, 1984, p. 150) . 

Developmental communications is an important aspect of 
the institutional advancement effort and it is important for 
presidents to establish a communications plan and translate 
the plan into the president's yearly communication schedule 
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(President's Ideajournal, 1982). An annual workshop should 
be held thac involves all key decision makers at the college 
or university in order to obtain facts on what communication 
took place in the past year. This includes examining 
constituencies served, what kinds of activities were 
communicated, and how. Participants should then search for 
areas of improvement and address trends that may have an 
impact on the institution in the future. The final step is 
to develop a total institutional calendar of major 
activities requiring coiiimunications during the coming year. 
This calendar includes information on maj.r activities, 
communication components for an annual fund raising dinner, 
for example., could include pre-event news releases, 
television and radio interviews with the president, a speech 
by the president, inclusion of contributors' names in a 
dinner program and annual development report, and special 
recognition of donors at the dinner. 

Conserving the president's time is a primary 
consideration which makes the communications plan an asset 
to the institution (President's Ideajournal, 1982). The 
president is able to review the communications calendar for 
the year, semester, month, week and day, enhancing the 
president's overall scheduling of meetings and activities. 
Proper scheduling permits a president 'to know priorities and 
determine what activities will be used to accomplish the 
institutional mission, goals, and objectives. 
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Fund Raisinqr 

Fund raising success in institutional advancement is 
based on presidential coimitment, support, and leadership. 
The president must find the time for fund raising 
initiatives. Fisher (lS85b, p. 50) writes that: 

The president personifies the institution. As the 
Chosen leader, he or she is the one individual who must 
have a clearly defined vision for it. But to be 
successful, this vision must be coirmunicated in such a 
way that the aspirations of the entire community are 
permanently altered. And the president must work to 
see that those heightened aspirations are not only 
understood but embraced by the trustees and regents. 
When the president's vision and aspirations become 
theirs, they not only adopt the same goals but accept 
responsibility for the outcomes. Forging this 
relationship is a vital ingredient to the success of 
the program and, indeed, of the presidency itself. 

It is important to find a medium where the president is 
effective and comfortable in fund raising and not an 
extremist who avoids fund raising or wants to do everything 
alone (Francis, 1975). Contrary to some beliefs, the 
president is not the institution or bigger than the overall 
total Of those persons served. Fund raising should be 
viewed by presidents as an entire concept of financing the 
institution, not an isolated entity for particular programs. 
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Francis (1980) states that proper delegation and a team 
effort in fund raising maximizes effectiveness. The team 
should include the president, institutional advancement vice 
president, advancement staffs interested trustees, faculty, 
and college or university friends who donate and solicit 
money fc^ the institution. 

Fund raising, according to Francis (1980, p. 66), 
"...is neither a dictating mechanism finding money for 
programs in which we should not be involved; nor is it an 
appendage tucked off in some corner to which we send 
messages like 'we need money, please find it'." Fund 
raising is not isolated from the college or university, but 
must be an integral part of the institutional mission, 
goals, and objectives supported by the entire advancement 
team. Goals should be understood and agreed upon. 

If the objectives are to have inspirational value, they 
must represent a blenc?. of contributions from both the 
president and the development officer. If the 
objectives are no more than a laundry list drawn up by 
the president himself, there is apt to be less 
enthusiasm on the part of the development staff because 
it is the president's program, not their program..." 
(Francis, 1975, p. 2). 

As with all components of institutional advancement, 
the president sets the tone and recommends directions. 
Whittier (lS;iO, pp. 57-58) points out that: 
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Most important, the president takes the lead in having 
those aspirations understood and adopted as their own 
by trustees and others critical to the future. .. .Sound 
leadership inspires donor confidence. There is no 
substitute for donor conf idence! . . . .This confidence is 
based on their perception of the president, it is 
generated through word, deed, and stewardship. 
Prospective donors and volunteers want to hear what the 
president says, want to see the results and especially 
want to see how the president manages the affairs of 
the institution. Sound management, including the 
fiscal affairs, is receiving increasing attention from 

donors in all sectors The president, more than 

anyone else, creates the climate in which fund raising 
takes place. 

Brecher (1984) believes that an effective fund raising 
program involves a balanced triangle of the president, the 
number one volunteer and the development office staff. 
Presidents with little or no experience in how to raise 
funds should look to fund raising professionals and give 
those practitioners their full personal and professional 
confidence. This will allow tne chief development officer 
to build on the strengths and background of the president 
and add a new dimension to the fund raising program. 

College and university presidents need to motivate, with 
direction, support and inspiration in all fund raising 
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programs (Knoerle, 1975) . it is important to properly 
select those professionals and volunteers who will lead 
institutional advancement activities. Presidents should be 
sure to follow-up with special, personal recognition. 

It is crucial for a president to have the cooperation 
of all campus departments and have an idea of the 
responsibility of the governing board in a broad sense, 
particularly as it relates to advancement activities 
(Francis, 1975). The chief executive must see that the 
institution has something to sell, in addition to making 
sure sssibers oi the institution are continually monitoring 
and assessing themselves and the institution. Emphasis is 
placed on not over selling the institution, but on properly 
planning and carefully defining institutional needs. 
Presidents must ensure that the fund raising division has an 
adequate budget for travel and operations to properly 
solicit funds. Fund raising efforts should not, however, 
guide institutional priorities. 

Asking for money or designating the right person to ask 
for money from a prospective donor is a presidential 
responsibility. Different circumstances require judgement 
calls as to who will do the institution's bidding— the 
president, the chief development officer, or an influential 
donor with a similar status and background. Fisher (1985, 
p. 51) notes: 
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It always comes back to the president. The president 
is the person with the vision, who inspires donor 
confidence, who creates the climate in which the 
fund-raising activities take place. The ultimate 
responsibility for fund raising cannot be delegated to 
the staff, the board, or the foundation board. To 
believe otherwise is to indulge in an enormous 
self-delusion that will ultimately harm the 
institution. 

Identification of persons with money, power, and in a 
position to assist a college or university is the first step 
in a fund raising program. The president must cultivate 
wealthy and influential citizens and work to become a member 
of that hierarchy to gain recognition as a community leader. 
Fisaer (1985b) recommends the*^. presidents conduct themselves 
with tact and decorum, not exhibiting discomfort among the 
local hierarchy and avoiding requests for favors by servile 
behavior. Unless the president knows the local citizens with 
influence and power, the advancement staff should prepare a 
background directory that includes a prospect's education, 
politics, family, and other pertinent facts. Knowing 
background information on prospective donors gives a 
president confidence in what should be a relaxed and 
problem-free first meeting. The process of establishing a 
strong relationship with a prospective donor incluc'es a 
sincere interest in and attendance at public functions, 
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concerts, lectures, sporting events, and ocher activities. 
Once a strong relationship has been established with a 
prospect, the president can begin to think about requesting 
a specific gift. 

Presidents should have patience and perseverance in 
establishing the interest of prospective donors, media and 
others peripherally interested in the institutio"* (Knoerle, 
1975). All constituencies are affected by the president's 
lead, whether it is direct or indirect. 

Meeting one-on-one with people in an infonti::il and 
relaxed setting continues to be the .best method of 
^^:f:tablishing good relationships. Excellent opportunities to 
meet wit>^ constituencies exist during meals. Presidents 
£»hould generally extend breakfast and luncheon invitations 
and accept dinner invitations. Fisher (1985b, p. 55) notes 
"Until the president has become secure in his or her office, 
dinners will rarely attract the truly important people, and 
he or she will have wasted much valuable time and 
institutional money entertaining faculty, staff, and 
friends. " 

The president is the one individual who ultimately 
requests the big gifts and must have a vision that 
underlines a cause for giving (Quigg, 1986). Since people 
generally do not give without a cause, the president's chief 
responsibility is to design a cause that can be supported by 
constituencies and implemented by the fund raising staff. 
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Presidential expectations (Whittier, 1980) for fund 
raising efforts include 1) not being involved in activities 
that can be carried out by advancement professionals; 2) a 
complete presidential briefing prior to th« activity, 
including the purpose of the function and background 
information on prospects; 3) follow-up details handled by 
advancement staff members, including letters prepared for 
the president's signature; 4) up-to-date information on 
changes in the status or involvement of prospects, fund 
raising leaders, and their gifts; and 5) a professional 
commitment by staff which ensures the president is effective 
and informed. 

In any fund raising program, the president, advancement 
professionals, and other institutional executives should 
carefully review objectives to determine their interest in a 
project and its impact on the institution (Dunn, 1986). 
Other things to be considered include internal and external 
conflict of interest in a project, unwanted compromise with 
a political organization or special interest group, and the 
control of access to donors. 

"The existence of a formal, written case statement 
characterizes overproductive fund-raising programs" 
(Pickett, 1984, p. 48). "The case statement shows potential 
donors that the college has a clear sense of its mission: 
where it has been, where it is, and where it wants to be." 
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Panas (1984) asserts that strong presidential 
leadership and a motivated staf- .re essential for fund 
raising success. Presidents should be bold, daring, and 
willing to ask for gifts. Panas insists that 1) individuals 
give emotionally, not cerebrally; 2) husbands and wives will 
discuss their major giving, making it essential for 
presidents to include spouses in appeals and activities; 3) 
people do not give to needs but to opportunities that are 
visionary, bold, and exhilarating; 4) people without 
experience in giving will almost never make a major gift; 5) 
people give because it feels good to give; 6) donors like to 
be recognized and appreciated in a sincere manner; and 7) 
people must have a compelling belief in the organization. 

Presidents must be watchful against accepting gifts 
from private or government sources that compromise the 
governance of the institution (Bok, 1982). Presidents 
Should also be alert to gifts that create ethical problems 
or with undesirable restrictions, a gift for research 
should not be accepted without discussion on the "... 
importance of the research findings to the donor, the degree 
of judgement or discretion involved in the study, and the 
extent to which the investigator's future support and 
financial well-being of the institution depend on the 
donor's continued good will" (Bok, 1982, p. 269). if it is 
determined that the institution will not accept a gift as 
described, the ^administration should decide how to avoid 
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violating a scholar's academic freedom. Presidents should 
strive to work out other arrangements for funding to avoid 
lost credibility. 

Gifts that potentially pose problems for colleges aid 
universities are those from donors "...who have allegedly 
earned their money by immoral means or acted in ways that 
conflict with strongly held values in the community" (Bok, 
1982, p. 270). Few institutions are reluctant to accept 
such funds and there is considerable difficulty in trying to 
establish policies and consistently apply those policies. 
If a college or university were to insist on a prior 
investigation of any potential donor, the institution would 
"needlessly deprive itself of substantial amounts of money 
that could be put to good use in providing scholarships, 
chairs, and buildings for educational purposes" (Bok, 1982, 
p. 271). 

An institution must draw the line as to what gifts to 
accept r reject. Each case must be thoroughly discussed 
for its own merits since the acceptance of a donation does 
not simply endorse the actions and views of a donor. 

Presidential time in fund raising shor.ld be utillzeC 
Where it is most effective. Fund raising personnel should 
research, identify, and test markets to determine the top 
one percent of the college's or university's prospects. The 
top prospects "...should be diligently cultivated by the 
president in collaboration with key trustees and other 
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volunteer leadeL's" (Francis, 1980, p. 7I). Elite prospects 
include individ'..ls, corporations, foundations, and 
religious organizations related to the institution. Overall 
results are what count in considering time commitments and 
efforts (Francis, 1975) . 

The president's role in the capital campaign is crucial 
to its success. McLaughlin (1984, p. 6) states: "...the 
success or failure of both a college and an administration- 
is in the short term-often judged on financial solvency. 
The fact that campaigns are measurable and many other 
achievements are not gives fund raising special, tangible 
significance." A president's leadership, institutional 
knowledge, and speaking ability have a positive impact c n a 
college's or university's campaign (Grenzebach, 1984). 

The president's role in the capital campaign is so 
vital to its success that without a president's special 
involvement, the program is destined to fail (Fazio and 
Fazio, 1984). The president must lead the way because the 
president knows best where the institution is headed. A 
campaign plan should not be a wish list, technical manual or 
secret formula. Fazio and Fazio (1984, p. lo) point out 
that: 

...it is the best estimate of knowledgeable, 
experienced decision makers as to the scope, goals and 
objectives, process, and timelines of the campaign, it 
will include several checkpoints along the way as well 
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as a number of alternative scenarios that you must 
prepare in advance, just in case midcourse corrections 
become necessary. 

Presidents should be involved in determining the 
feasibility of the campaign, formulatinq the case statement, 
validating the critical projects, and evaluating major 
prospects (Fazio and Fazio, 1984). An institution's 
volunteer leadership must sense a president's campaign 
commitment and the president must personally participate in 
major gift solicitation. 

Campaigns provide an excellent opportunity to bring 
together a college's or university's constituencies for a 
common purpose. Beyond being a figurehead for the campaign 
the president must articulate needs, define goals, and 
establish priorities (McLaughlin, 1984) . Of equal 
importance is calling on prospective donors and asking for 
contributions. An effective fund raising staff will assist 
the president in donor cultivation. For some fund raising 
staffs this may include coaxing, pressuring, and forcing a 
reluctant president into making major gift calls; scheduling 
trips a president may not want to make; and arranging 
meetings with individuals the president does not know and 
may not like. 

McLaughlin (1984) points out that other areas of 
presidential involvement in the capital campaign include a 
basic knowledge of philanthropy; ensuring the developraent 
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staff has the necessary skills in taxes, estate planning, 
life income trusts; assisting in the recruitment of 
volunteers; holding the professional staff accountable for 
meeting established benchmarks for success; and bringing 
together internal a' d external constituencies to support the 
campaign. 

Successful campaigns are not individual efforts, but 
are well planned and coordinated efforts by many 
individuals. "That's why perhaps the most important thing 
you can do is remember to say 'thank you' when it's all 
over— arid to say it not only to the givers but also to those 
who made it happen" (McLaughlin, 1984, p. 8). 

Alumni Relations 

One constituency often taken for granted by presidents 
is alumni. Fisher (1984, p. 17?) believes that "...without 
a strong and positive base of alumni support, a president is 
bound to fail in virtually any effort to enhance his or her 
charismatic pow^-r." 

Since alumni are a major audience of institutional 
advancement programs, Richards and Sherratt (1981) believe 
presidents must understand the unique nature of alumni 
activities and organizations to be effective with that 
constituency. Forman (1980, pp. 45-46) notes that: 

Alumni are volunteers. They serve their university out 
of a sense of loyalty, obligation, ^r^d devotion, but 
alumni productivity is dependent upon a variety of 
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factors. It is important that alumni, be involved 
within the advancement activities of an institution in 
a manner which provides for maximum flexibility and a 
degree of independent judgement, .Alumni perceive 
themselves as institutional guardians, the 
safeguarders, even the watchdogs of the traditional 
quality and character of their university • 

Presidents should accept and encourage those feelings 
in alumni to maximize interest and commitment. A president 
should understand that alumni desire their inputs to be 
important to the institution and want to be perceived "...as 
individuals whose support goes beyond their material 
resources" (Forman, 1980, p. 51) . 

Alumni programs provide affirmation to an institution's 
mission, goals and objectives and are determined by the 
following factox-s: "...type oi I*^«+-itution, method by which 
alumni are organized, quality of faculty, type of student, 
geography, and market surveys" (Riechley, 1977/ p. 304). 
Alumni programs include on and off -campus seminars, 
continuing education programs, cultural jvents, educational 
tours, and a host of other activities. 

Stover (1930) stresses that the freshmen start the 
process of becoming an alumni on their first day of 
enrollment and the president "...should inaugurate some 
program of instruction of undergraduates in the rights and 
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duties Of alumni" (p. 114, shaw (1930, p. 665-665) points 
out that, colleges and universities have failed to a degree 
"...if the end of all things academic comes with the 
grPnting of the diploma. Commencement, inst^.ad of being the 
end, as it too often is, should be a continuation of the 
relationship in a new form." Alumni relations should 
stimulate and guide the affection cf graduates and keep 
alive the spirit of the institution. 

Government Relation w 

"Neglect of the government relations function has 
contributed to the present credibility gap between the 
higher education community and many elected and appointed 
government officials" (Vickrey, 1977, pp. 349-350). The gap 
has affected institutional accountability, as well as 
increasing the scrutiny of government appropriations and 
institutional activities. 

Vickrey (1977, p. 351) points out three government 
relations objectives: 

1. Ensuring that appropriate government officials and 
their staff have access to relevant and timely 
information and ideas about the operation of the 
institution. 

2. Providing a coordinated method of efficiently 
communicating (within the constraints of applicable 
laws) to appropriate government officials and their 
staffs institutional concerns regarding past or 
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proposed government action. For public 
institutions, providing such communication channels 
is an inherent responsibility. 
3. Ensuring l »at the appropriate internal and external 
groups and individuals are kept informed about and 
involved in relevant activities of the governiaent 
affairs program, 
Freelen (1980) writes that presidents leaving office 
agree that governmental relations played a significantly 
more important role in their administration than they had 
expected upon taking office. Since most institutions derive 
their legal status from public statute, no institution is 
immune from public examination. Government relations 
involves legislative and policy decisions enacted by elected 
or appointed officials. The most important characteristic 
for a president or other administrator involved with 
government relationvi is integrity. 

"The truth should never be shaved by omission or 
commisdon, and the unwritten rule among legislators, 
policy makers, and staff is that you only get one 
chance. Any breech of integrity will lead, next time, 
to your communication being ignored or, at best, being 
double checked with others" (Freelen, 1980, p. 77). 

Presidential success in political arenas necessitates 
skill,' knowledge, and commitment. Presidents • .ust evaluate 
their actions in light of their impact on the total 
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political situation. Sweet (1980, p. 42) insists that: 

As long as a college president is within reach of any 
communications medium that can send reports back to the 
political system, he or she must never speak or act in 
an unpi;esidential way. Living up to this standard 
requires extraordinary xacipline, and is rarely 
achieved with complete success. The sensitivity of the 
political system to the behavior of those functioning 
within it demands nothing less of a college president 
who mu'^t also be a political leader. 

Because state resources for public institutions far 
exceo^d funds from other sources, presidents and advancement 
professionals must "...recognize that the president's 
political success is more important than any other aspect of 
his or her institutional advancement work" (Sweet, 1980, p. 
42) . "Consequently all institutional advancement efforts 
must be viewed in terms of their impact on the institution's 
r.-lationship with the state political system." 

College and university presidents must first determir.a 
"...those governmental actions, or possible actions, that 
have, or can have an impact, positive or negative, on the 
institution and its ability to achieve its objectives" 
(Kennedy, 1986, p. 50O) . 

Other presidential responsibilities in government 
relations (Froelen, 1980) include becc-ing as veil 
acquainted as possible with state and federal legislators, 
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inviting government officials and their staffs to the campus 
at least once a year, being accessible to the parson yoa ask 
to direct the government relations program, and keeping 
trustees informed of the most important issues through 
meetings and occasional written or telephone follow-ups. 
Presidents should express thanks to government officials 
when it is deserved. "Most politicians have an accurate 
sense of how busy presidents are, so a timely, thoughtful 
note of appreciation from the president never goes 
unnoticed" (Freelen, 1980, p. 78). 

To effectively achieve institutional goals and 
objectives through government relations acti/ities, 
presidents should set priorities, accept trade-offs, and be 
reasonable in their institutional requests. Shaw (1980, p. 
23) believes sadiness demands that we be able to 
articulate our needs in the most forceful fashion^ with a 
persuasive outline of the consequences to the state and the 
region if they are not met." 

Whii-e presidents and other executive officers carry out 
government relations activities, it it important to have a 
coordinated effort orchestrated by a governiuent relations 
professional (Kennedy, 1986). Presidents should ensure 
their government relations staff is familiar with the 
technical processes of Congress since "...Congress has 
become one of the most important sources of institutional 
advancement as well as the most important source of 
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limitations on institutional advancement" (Freelen, 1977, p. 
375) . Today representatives in Congress are involved in 
more thar 300 programs concerned with public sources to 
higher education institutions. Legislation that has had an 
impact on colleges and universities include tax measures 
related to institutional giving, postal laws, privacy laws, 
employment, retirement, and lobbying. Government relations 
professionals should keep the president abreast of federal 
and state government trends, laws, and regulations in order 
for the president to implement government mandates and 
respond to institutional concerns. 

When preparing the annual communications calendar, the 
president and government relations staff should assign 
institutional personnel to legislators according to 
background or related factors, plan breakfast meetings with 
legislators in small groups to learn about their concerns 
and to express institutional interest, and iv.volve alumni 
and friends of the institution who communicate their concern 
about sup-ort for the institution (Vickrey, 1977). 
Government relations activities should be communicated to 
internal constituencies to ensure their potential 
contributions are not wasted. This often precludes an 
individual from acting alone or being inconsistent with 
institutional plans and policies. Due to the prevalence of 
lobbying activities, government relations coordinators 
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should be careful to see that constituencies comply with the 



law. 



Bernstein (1986) writes that most legislators know 
about the impact of higher education on the economics of the 
loce^ area and the quality of life, but few know about an 
institution's impact on the state and region. Presidents 
should show how their institution actually contributes to 
the state and region by increasing the awareness of 
legislators. Legislators want better data provided to 
government officials, as well as annual briefings at state 
capitoxs. A partnership approach creates a more positive 
relationship and results in better access, focus on issues 
and needs, and enhanced dialogue between legislators and 
institutional officials. Legislators should be awakened to 
their leadership potential to guide higher education's 
contributions to the state. 

Governm-nt relations professionals and legislators 
recommend that institutions l) try to speak with one voice 
and not compete against one another, 2) know when to stay 
out of politics, 3) let legislators know about major 
achievements and show them how the state's money is being 
used, and 4) eliminate non-essential problems so they do not 
become a distraction (Mooney. i988) . The most important 
recommendation for college and university officials is that 
they should constantly build contacts with political 
Officials and not just during the budget process. 
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Fisher (1985b) believes that politicians and public 
figures are among the easiest of constituencies to cultivate 
because their positions are subject to various public 
opinions and attitudes. Elected and appointed officials 
are also aware of the college or university president's 
access to the public. Fisher (1985b, p, 55) writes: 

Few members of a gener'^l assembly are influenced by the 
importance of a case to an institution or its 
president. However, if you present the case in terms 
of its importance to the public (the same people on 
whom the politicians depend) , you will invariably win 
in the public arena. The key, then, is to gain the 
support and confidence of the general public. 

Presidents should not contribute to political campaigns 
unless they use their own funds and contribute to both 
candidates (Fisher, 1984) . Politicians and other public 
officials may be invited to campus activities and genuinely 
appreciate being introduced. Internal and external 
constituencies will be impressed that the president can draw 
such dignitaries. 

flumiaary 

The importance of the role of the college or university 
president i;i institutional advancement cannot be 
understated. Presidents must be proponents of in' :3.tutional 
advancement and understand the importance of public 
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relations, fund raising, alumni relations, and government 
relations as cornerstones to building constituency support 
and achieving the institutional mission. 

Presidential vision and inspiration is the basis to 
establishing an institutional mission supported by goals and 
objectives that can be advanced by the advancement staff. 
The president and advancement team must be united for a 
common purpose, sharing the president's vision and working 
to fulfill the institutional mission. Prior to committing 
presidential time and energy to activities, programs should 
be evaluated to determine if the activities support the 
college or university mission and contribute to the goals 
and objectives of the institutional advancement program. 

Appropriate presidential leadership in advancement is 
mandatory to meet the needs of internal and external 
constituencies . 




CHAPTER 3 



MBTHODOMGY 

Overview 

This chapter is divided into the following sections: 
population, instmuientation, description of the survey 
instrument, data analysis, and summary. 

Popx^lation 

The population for this study was more than 2,800 
member institutions of the Council for Advancem.ent and 
Support of Education (CASE) as listed in the 1987 membership 
directory. CASE is an international association for 
institutional advancement professionals and an advocate of 
higher education^ 

Judgement and stratified random samples were taken 
from the population that was limited to four-year colleges 
and universities in the Unitad States. The judgement sample 
comprised 23 members that were awarded medals by CASE in two 
categories of annual competition from 1985 to 1987. The 
judgement sample consists of outstanding institutional 
advancement programs recognized by independent 
judges representing corporations, Jroundations, electronic 
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aedia producers, pvblishers, volunteer and educational 
institutions and associations, and CASE members. 

Twenty-three institutions in the judgement sample were 
compared with 23 randomly selected and stratified member 
institutions. Overall, 46 institutions were surveyed. 

Categories fo- the judgement sample include General 
Program Excellence, and the President and the Public. 
General Program Excellence winners were chosen from those 
institutions that clearly demonstrated thsir superiority in 
a cross-section of categories according to the following 
formula: two categories from the program areas of public" and 
alumni relations; one category from fin.^ci . support areas; 
and three categories from any of the remaining communication 
categories. The jury reviewed .-.he categories in which an 
institution had won awards and assigned point values 
according to levels achieved. 

The President and the Public category recognized 
outstanding use of an institution's president in the public 
relations program. The jury reviewed an overall program 
special projects in which the president played a major part. 
The jury looked at program strategy, including goals and 
objectives; program/project implementation; and success of 
the program or project. 

Institutions in the stratified random sample were 
selected to equal the number of schools in each 
institutional category (public, private independent, private 
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religious) , in ^=*ddition to approximating the enrollment of 
colleges and universities in the judgement sample. The 
stratified sample was rando'-^ly selected without replacement 
so that each CASE-member institution had an equal and 
independent chance of being selected. 

lustrumentntio n 

Investigatiuii of the s'tudy included descriptive 
research and data collected through telephone interviews 
with selected presidents and two survey instruments. 
Telephone interview questions and items on the survey 
instruments were designed to provide specific information in 
response to research questions. 

Selected presidents who indicated on their 
questionnaire a willingness to be interviewed were 
telephoned by the author to obtain anecdotal information 
through structured questions concerning the role of the 
college or university president in institutional 
advancement. Presidents participating in telephone 
interviews were selected by the author's judgement to 
represent public, private independent, and private religious 
institutions . 

The author developed pilot and final survey instruments 
after conversations with professionals engaged in 
institutional advancement and a review of similar 
instruments used in leadership, institutional advancement, 
and othe]P studies.- * 



Both survey instruments were field-tested by presidents 
and public information/relations directors at Nevr Hexico 
State University, Eastern New Mexico University, New Mexico 
Highlands University, and Southern Utah state College. 
These individuals are knowledgeable about presidential 
leadership and/or institutional advancement. 

The demographic survey instrument was mailed with a 
cover letter to public information/relations directors at 
each institution. The presidential survey instrument was 
mailed with a cover letter to the president of each 
institution. Each cover letter was written and signed by 
the author. A self-addressed return envelope was enclosed 
with each of the survey instruments. A copy of each cover 
letter and survey instrument are included in Appendix A. 

Presidents and public information/relations directors 
who did not respond to the first mailing were telephoned by 
the author to encourage their participation. Respondents 
who did not reply after a phone call by the author were sent 
a second survey instrument and a cover letter that requested 
their support and completion of the instrument. A third and 
fourth phone call was made to nonr , spondents to elicit their 
participation. Six presidents who had not responded were 
phoned by the author to request a telephone interview. 

DeBcriptioa of the survey instrument 

Telephone interview questions were structured to elicit 
information on the president's role in advancement, the 
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impact, of institutional advancement on the institutional 
mission and presidency, outstanding features of a 
president's advancement program, and anticipated changes in 
a president's advancement program. Additional questions 
were asked by the author to clarify and expand a president's 
answers or to obtain information on a specific program. 

The demographic survey instrument requested information 
on the type of institution and enrollment, as well as the 
number and type of professionals working in areas of 
institutional advancement. The instrument also requested 
the total annual 1987-88 budget for each of the advancement 
areas and the institution, staff sizes, and the amount of 
funds raised in 1986-87 through advancement. 

Questions on the president's survey instrument 
concerned the import< nee a president places on the role of 
the president in institutional advancement, advancement 
areas strengths and weaknesses, and the characteristic 
traits of advancemf.nt staff. Other questions on the 
president's survey instrument concerned institutional 
advancement communication, planning, presidential 
involvement, and prior presidential experience in 
advancement activities. 

Data Analysi s 

data of the surveys were coded and entered onto a 
computer data file using programs from the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences. Statistical techniques 



used to ar .lyze the data include frequency and mean 
difference testing. 

Summary 

The PI... .-, for this study was to investigate how 
college and university presidents perceive the role of the 
president in institutional advancement. The study 
identified the extent presidents are involved in 
advancement, characteristic traits of professional 
advancement staff, and advancement areas strengths and 
weaknesses. The investigation also concerned institutional 
advancement commuMcation, planning and demographic data. 
The population studied was selected from member institutions 
in the council for Advancement and support of Education. 
Judgement and stratified random samples were taken from a 
population that was limited to four-year colleges and 
universities in the United states. 



CHAPTER 4 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Introduction 

This chapter provides information gathered through 
descriptive research and data collected through interviews 
with selected presidents and two survey instruments. 
Presidents who were interviewed include Martin G. Abegg of 
Bradley University, Steven C. Beering of Purdue University, 
Carroll W. Brewster of Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
Richard M. Cyert of Carnegie-Mellon University, Catherine 
Dunn of Clarke College, James B. Holderman of the University 
of South Carolina-Columbia, Theodore L. Hullar (chancellor) 
of the University of 2alifornia-Davir George W. Johnson of 
George Mason University, and Richard D. Remington of the 
University of Iowa. Major chapter sections are: Demographic 
Information, Presidential Leadership, Advancement Strategy, 
Relationship With Trustees, Planning^ Staffing, Advancement 
Budget, Public Relations, Fund Raising^ Alumni Relations, 
Government Relations, The Future cf Institutional 
Advancement, and Summary. 
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Demogray " ;> rmation 

Forx -olleges and universities were surveyed with 

responses provided by twenty-eight presidents for a response 
rate of 60.9 percent. Complete survey responses were 
returned by twenty-seven institutions for a response rate of 
58.7 percent, of the rrspondents, eleven (39.3 percent) 
were from the judgement sample and seventeen (60.7 percent) 
were from the stratified random sample. Seventeen (60.7 
percent) of the respondents were from public institutions, 
while five (17.9 percent) were private independent colleges 
and universities, six respondents (21.4 percent) were 
presidents at private religious institutions. Eighty-two 
percent (twenty-three) of the presidents indicated on their 
questionnaire a willingness to be interviewee". The 
twenty-eighth respondent was a president at a public 
institution from the judgement sample. That respondent did 
not return a questionnaire, but was interviewed by the 
author. 



Si 



Table 1 



Responding Institutions by 
Stratified Sample and Category 



N Percentage 



Judgement 

Public g 

Private Independent i 

Private Religious 2 

Random 

Public 9 

Private Independent 4 

Private Religious 4 

N=28 



28.6 
3.6 
7.1 



32.1 
14.3 
14.3 



The author utilized initial sampling procedures with 
written and verbal follow-up techniques, but approximately 
24 percent (eleven) of the total sample of presidents 
requested not to participate in the study because of 
extensive travel schedules, intensive fund raising projects, 
and commitments to other campus activities. N»'rly 64 
percent (seven) of the nonrespondents were from the 
judgement sample, while 36.4 percent (four) were from the 
random sample, six (33.3 percent) of the nonrespondents 
were called by the author to schedule an interview. Five 
(83.3 percent) of those presidents declined due to heavy 
work schedules. 
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Table 2 

Institutions Declining to Participate 
Due to Busy Schedules by 
Stratified Sample and Category 



N Percentage 



Judgement 

Public 2 

Private Independent 3 

Private Religious 2 

Random 

Public 2 

Private Independent 2 

Private Religious o 

N=ll 



18.^ 
27.3 
18.2 



Packard (1988) has indicated that the limiting 
characteristics of the populations would justify a return 
rate much lower than normally acceptable. When considering 
the extent of the population universe, and in this case, the 
use of acceptable follow-up procedures, any rate of return 
over 40 percent could be considered justifiable when 
compared to other studies of this nature. 

Substantial increases in nonresponse rates have 
occurred since the early 1950 's (steeh, 1981) due to 
respondent refusals, over exposure to the survey process, 
disillusionment with results, and confidentiality concerns. 
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Refusals have accounted for approximately 86 percent of the 
nonresponse for consumer attitudes and 85 percent for 
election studies. 

Ross (1963, p. 272) points out that accessibility to 
respondents is a problem because of respondent work 
schedules and "gatekeepers" wh^ prevent researchers from 
reaching sample respondents. "Gatekeepers" are often 
multiple and include secretaries, administrative assistants, 
and others. 

Research by Donald (i960) indicates that early 
respondents tend to feel there is an interest in their 
viewpoint. Some evidence suggests that respondents who are 
more actively involved will reach a better understanding 
about what is happening in the organization than those less 
involved. McDonagh and Rosenblum (1965) found that mail 
questionnaire data could be crnsidered representative of the 
population despite the limitation of the partial return of 
the selected sample. The researchers fo' no significant 
difference between respondents to mailed . • "^ionnaires, 
respondents to an interview who answered tht -p.stionnaire, 
and respondents to an interview who did not ai. the 
questionnaire. 

Presidents who did answer the questionnaire have been 
in their current position an average of six years. Twelve 
presidents (43 percent) have been chief executive officers 
at other institutions, while nine respondents (32 percent) 
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are former vie. president, and five (18 percent, were deans, 
one respondent (4 percent) held a chaired professorship. 
While another rec-pondent (4 percent) was a special advi. r. 

Two (7 pe.-cent) of the presidents held a vice 
presidency in institutional advancement before assuning 
• eir current position. Twelve (44.4 percent) of the 
v..rticip.ti-ng presidents had no prior experience or training 
in institutional advancement. Nine (33.3 percent) of the 
presidents had training or experience in each of the 
advancement areas-public relations, fund raising, alumni 
relations, and government relations, one (3.7 percent) 
Chief executive officer had experience or training in public 
relations and government relations, while two presidents 
(7.4 percent) had training or experience in public 
relations, fund raising, and government relations, one 
president (3.7 percent, had training or experience in public 
relations, alumni relations, and government relations. One 
CEO (3.7 percent, had training or experience only in public 
relations, while another president (3.7 percent) had 
training or experience only in fund raising. 
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Tiible 3 



Presidential Experience or Training 
in Institutional Advancement 



Advancement Area 



N Percentage 



Public Relations, Fund Raising, 9 33 3 
Alumni Relations, and 
Government Relations 

Public Reiacions and 1 37 

Government Relations 

Public R<^lations, Fund i^aising, 2 74 
and Government Relations 

Public Relations, Alumni ■ 1 3.7 

Relations, and Government 

Relations- 



3.7 



Public Relations 1 

Fund Raising ^ 3 ^ 

No Expejrience 1,0 44^4 
N=2' 



Presidential Leadership 

Presidential interviews indicate that the college or 
university president plays a critical role in institutional 
advancement. Martin G. ::jegg (1988), president of Bradley 
University, believes "the president's primary responsibility 
is to place the best face forward for the institution. To 
do that the president must represent the institution on and 
off campus as honestly and ethically as possible." 



Richard M. Cyert (1988), president of Carnegie-Mellon 
University, cites the following: 

The president, in contrast to the deans, looks at the 
institution in totality whereas others tend to look at 
the institution in terms of parts. The provost should 
also be looking at it that way, except chat the provost 
tends to just look at the academic side of it. The 
president must look at the role in the community; the 
way in which education and research take place; and the 
way in which the institution, whether pxiblic or 
private, relates to the state and federal government. 
There's a broad range of dimension. There is no 
dimension of the university that the president should 
not be aware of and take into account. This means the 
president should get to know the relevant players.... 

Institutional advancement is a major portion of the 
presidency for Catherine Dunn of Clarke College. Dunn 
(1988) emphasizes: 

In the advancement area the president has got to be out 
in the public being a spokesperson for the college, 
being a leader that's visible. If there's anything 
missing in our institutions today it's visible 
leadership at the presidency, r think presidents 
should be more involved in advancement and have shied 
away from it because it's not familiar territory to 
them. Presidents should immerse themselves... 
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The president sits at the head of all institutional 
tables, including the advancement table, leading 
discussions. At the point where decisions have been made, 
operational responsibility falls in the hands of the 
institutional advancement vice president and the advancement 
staff. The president does continue to play a vital role 
with constituencies because, according to Theodore L. Hullar 
(1988) , chancellor of the University of California-Davis, 
"...the question people ask is where is the chancellor 
[president]? what does the chancellor think? People want 
to see the CEO. They want to know the commitment is really 
there. They want to hear it in the tone of the voice." 

Purdue University President Steven C. Beering (1988) 
notes : 

I view this like a corporate job. in addition to being 
the CEO of this major enterprise, my job as manager is 
to be a pacesetter, orchestra conductor and 
cheerleader. The president must believe advancement is 
important and must get out front and show by his own 
personal commitment and presence that he wants 
everybody else to be on the team. I think the kinds of 
things you can delegate for something of this magnitude 
are the administrative and logistic details, the 
mechanical aspects of it. You can have a lot of people 
get ready for the meeting, but if the president doesn't 
show up it just falls flat on its face. I obviously 
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have had to cancel meetings on occasions. . .and I can 

tell you the backlash has been immediate and strong 

So given those realities, I feel the president has to 
be personally involved and up front about it. 

College and university presidents share a common belief 
that their role in institutional advancement has an impact 
on their presidency. According to Cyert (1988), "I think 
that if I weren't doing this I wouldn't be doing my job 
properly . " 

Beering (1988) states: 

I hope it's going to help others who look at the 
university from whatever vantage point to feel that the 
university has a direction; is acting on its 
convictions; and that the president communicates that 
message repeatedly, constantly, forcefully, and 
articulately. And that in fact he has brought others 
around to that view and that they are all reading from 
the same hymn sheet and are making understandable 
noises together. One reality and one of the reasons 
that some CEO's of universities shy away from this is 
that it means you are really doing an extra job and- 
your free time is gone. I literally spend every 
evening and every weekend related to alumni, to the 
community, to advancement efforts. So does my wife. 
It's a team effort. We are on the road all the time. 
In order to still manage the university; have stal:^ 

® or 
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meetings; meet with the deans, vice presidents, and the 
chancellors; and deal with the budget, personnel 
issues, the legislature at both national and state 
levels; that means that you do these other things by 
and large at night and on weekends. 

Eighty-four percent (twenty-two) of the presidents 
responding to the open-ended survey question "What do you 
believe is the basic function of the president in 
institutional advancement?" answered leadership; 
participation; motivation and encouragement; articulation of 
goals, policies, and direction; and strategically 
positioning the institution. Sixteen percent (four) of the 
presidents indicated their basic function was soliciting 
gifts. 

Presidents agree that the rationale for the president's 
function is that institutional advancement must be a central 
priority for a college or university. The president is a 
role model and the only campus individual who has a total 
view of the institution. A president must clearly 
cojmnunicate the value and characteristics of institutional 
advancement to constituencies. 

Nearly forty-six percent (eleven) of the presidents 
responding to the open-ended survey question "What do you 
consider the most outstanding feature of your college's or 
university's institutional advancement program?" stated fund 
raising. Seven respondents (29.2 percent) noted personal 
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attention tc constituencies, a game plan, and team effort. 
Public relations communication had a 15.4 percent (four) 
response. Approximately four percent (one) of the 
presidents indicated institutional academic integrity was 
the outstanding feature of the advancensnt program, while 
another 4.2 percent (one) pointed to the data base. 

Hullar (1983) believes that the University of 
California-Davis has had a tradition of high quality 
relationships with constituencies and insists that 
relationship must continue. "I also believe the results in 
the advancement area, irrespective of which of the four 
dimensions we're looking at, are dependent on trust and 
respect that occurs on a one-on-one basis, a person-to- 
person basis." 
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Nearly eighty-nine percent (twenty-four) of the 
presidents rated their involvement as high in public 
relations, while 85.2 percent (twenty-three) of the 
presidents rated their involvement as high in the overall 
institutional advancement program, sixty-three percent 
(seventeen) of the presidents have a high involvement in 
fund raising with 59.3 percent (sixteen) indicating a high 
involvement in government relations. Approximately 62 
percent (sixteen) noted a moderate involvement in alumni 
relations. 

Table 4 

How Presidents Rate Their 
Involvement in Specific Programs 
(N/Percentage) 



Advancement Areas High Moderate Low 



Public Relations 


24 




3 




0 






88. 


9 


11. 


1 






Fund Raising 


17 




9 




1 






63. 


0 


33. 


3 


3. 


7 


Alumni Relations 


8 




16 




2 






30. 


8 


61. 


5 


7. 


7 


Government Relations . 


16 




9 




2 






59. 


3 


33. 


3 


7. 


4 


Overall Institutional 


23 




4 




0 




Advancement Program 


85. 


2 


14. 


8 
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When presidents were asked how much involvement they 
desire in institutional advancement programs, 84 • 6 percent 
(twenty-two) desired a high involvement in the overall 
program, 74.1 percent (twenty) wanted a high involvement in 
public relations, 73.1 percent (nineteen) desired a high 
involvement in fund raising, and 65.4 percent (seventeen) 
wanted active participation in government relations. 
Presidents were split toward their involvement in alumni 
relations with 46.2 percent (twelve) desiring moderate 
involvement and 42.3 percent (eleven) desiring a high 
involvement . 

Table 5 

How Much Involvement Presidents Desire 
in Institutional Advancement Programs 
(N/Percentage) 



Advancement Areas High Moderate Low 



Public Relations 


20 


6 




1 






74.1 


22. 


2 


3. 


7 


Fund Raising 


19 


7 




0 






73.1 


26. 


9 






Alumni Relations 


11 


12 




3 






42.3 


46. 


2 


11. 


5 


Government Relations 


17 


8 




1 






65.4 


30. 


8 


3. 


8 


Overall Institutional 


22 


4 




0 




Advancement Program 


84.6 


15. 


4 
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College and university presidents had an opportunity to 
determine their two strongest and weakest programs in 
institutional advancement. Forty-eight percent (thirteen) 
of the presidents consider their overall institutional 
advancement program their strongest, while 44,4 percent 
(twelve) of the presidents marked fund raising. Forty-one 
percent (eleven) of the CEO's indicated public relations was 
the strongest program. Alumni relations was considered the 
weakest advancement program by 59.3 percent (sixteen) of the 
respondents . 

Table 6 

Programs Presidents Consider the 
Strongest and Weakest at 
Their Institution 
( N/ Percentage ) 



Advancement Area 


Strongest 


Weakest 


Overall Institutional 


13 


3 


Advancement Program 


48.1 


11.1 


Public Relations 


11 


3 




40.7 


11.1 


Fund Raising 


12 


4 




44,4 


14.8 


Alumni Relations 


3 


16 




11.1 


59.3 


Government Relations 


8 


10 




29.6 


37.0 
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Advancement strategy 

Presidents who were interviewed agree that an 
advancement strategy is important. President George W. 
Johnson (1988) of George Mason University points out that he 
is a strategist "...looking for advantage, to exploit the 
terrain, the high ground. We have to continue to own the 
hearts and minds of constituencies. We have to be the 
object of pride." 

"When you as an individual alumnus get a message from 
the university and repeated mailings that are inconsistent, 
you're going to be turned off," insists Beering (1988). 

My theme has been 'Investment in People' for the whole 
time I've been here, i can't ever see changing that. 
We have used that theme in everything we've done in 
advancement. We invest in undergraduate and graduate 
students at the scholarship level. We invest in 
faculty at the professorship level. If we ask for 
capital or equipment it is to buttress the teaching 
effort related to people. Everything is related to 
making better people for the future of this nation, for 
themselves, for the community, for international 
programs, whatever. That's been a very important 
message which has hit very receptive ears. We've all 
had that message and it's been consistent. If we had a 
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different message, we'd have a credibility gap. if 
somebody, for example, were to get up in the school of 
science and say 'we understand the development office 
or president have said what we need is investment in 
people, but that's nonsense. What we need is a new 
laboratory.' Then we have created a credibility gap. 
When you have a credibility gap you find that people 
stop writing checks. They are less interested if there 
isn't a perceived dynamic forward progress which is 
built upon a consensus that is broadly shared, once 
you have constituencies in the fold and they read your 
publications and triey come to your meetings, then you 
have an audience to whom you can give your message. 
Until you can do that you're talking to yourself. So 
the team effort is absolutely essential. 

Presidential visions for institutional advancement 
programs at their colleges and universities vigorously 
encompass many facets and constituencies. Hullar (1988) 
states that "advancement should be a highly effective, 
integral part of our overall program, just as any other 
campus unit." Hullar believes in accurately portraying the 
institution, communicating that image to constituencies, and 
making the concept work for the institution in terms of 
constituency support. Advancement should be a service to 
the campus community. 
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Beering's (1988) vision for" institutional advancement 
parallels the vision of the university. 

T'e want to move into the twenty-first century at the 
head of the line as an international institution known 
for its research and graduate education and for its 
strong mix of liberal arts and science programs on the 
undergraduate level. We want to be a force for 
economic development and be service oriented with the 
many talents we have to bring to that. 

Presidents assert that their role has a positive impact 
on achieving their institutional mission. University of 
Iowa President Richard D. Remington (1988) believes "...in 
constantly keeping the university mission before the general 
public," while Johnson (1988) notes that presidents have a 
high profile and must become community leaders to position 
their institutions for constituency support. 

"Again, the Purdue advancement effort is a team effort" 
(Beering, 1988) . "Each of us is striving for the same goal 
on the horizon and we ask how we can help each other." 

"I like to think in strategic terms" (Hullar, 1988). 
"I like to think about complex matters, what various parties 
of interest are involved in situations, how they relate to 
each other, and the best way of relating all of them to 
address a special issue." 
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All of the survey respondents believe tha importance of 
the role of the president in public relations and the 
overall institutional advancement program is high in order 
to be successful with constituencies. Eighty-five rercerAt 
(twenty- three) note a high importance in fund raising with 
77 .8 percent (twenty-one) of the respondents indicating a 
high importance of the president in alumni relations. 
Sixty- three percent (seventeen) of the respondents noted a 
high importance of the j:resident in government relations. 



Table 7 



Importance of the Role of the President 
in Advancement Prograins for the Institution 
to be Successful with Constituencies 
(N/Percentage) 



Advancement Area 



High Moderate Low 



Public Relations 



27 
100.0 



Fund Raising 



23 

85.2 



4 

14.8 



Alumni Relations 



21 

77.8 



6 

22.2 



Government Relations 



17 

63.0 



10 

37.0 



Overall Institutional 
Advancement Program 



27 
100.0 
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A high degree of success is expected by 88,9 percent 
(twenty-four) of the presidents :n public relations, 85*2 
percent (twenty-three) of the CEO's in the overall 
advancement program, and 74,1 percent (twenty) of the 
presidents fund raising. Sixty-three percent (seventeen) of 
•'".he presidents expect a high degree of success in alumni 
relations, while 59,3 percent (sixteen) of the presidents 
expect high success in government relatxons. 



Table 8 

Degree of Success Presidents 
Expect in Institutional 
Advancement Areas 



Advancement Areas High Moderate Little or 

None 



Public Relations 


24 

88.9 


3 

11.1 




Fund Raising 


20 

74.1 


7 

25.9 




Alumni Relations 


17 

63.0 


9 

33.3 


1 

3.7 


Government 
Relations 


16 

59.3 


10 

37.0 


1 

3.7 


Overall 
Institutional 
Advancement 
Program 


23 

85.2 


4 

14.8 
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Relationship with Truste es 

The relationship a president has with trustees is 
dependent upon the type of institution, public or private, 
in addition to the degree that presidents encourage 
participation and that trustees desire to be involved. 
Presidents and trustees generally have more of an active 
working relationship, while trustees play a supportive role 
in advancement at public institutions (Holderman, 1980). 

Dunn (1988) encourages presidents to have a close 
working relationship with trustees in the advancewp.nt 
program. Dunn states: 

Once trustees become involved in that sense, they will 
place a little more emphasis in the advancement 
area.... The presidents hired today, whether for public 
or private institutions, have got to be visible 
leaders. Trustees must look for someone who is willing 
to be out in the public arena. Trustees should 
basically look for more extroverted rather than 
scholarly introverted people, which is the way we 
looked previously for leaders of institutions. At 
public institutions, you better have somebody in there 
who can relate well to legislators, public officials, 
and businessiiien because more and more public 
institutions are moving into private fund raising. 
Every one of our trustees made a commitment to our 
capital cajnpaicrn and were the first ones to contribute. 
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They all work in the capital campaign in coitunittees or 
as solicitors, I make the contacts with them and they 
go with me to make calls. 

Planning 

Planning plays a prominent role in institutional 
advancement for all of the respondents who were interviewed, 
James B. Holderman (1988), president of the University of 
South Carolina-Columbia, relates the president: 

•..is the pacesetter, the man who puts the blueprints 
up on the wall and says here is what we've got to 
achieve. How can a university move without it? I 
expect people will hold my feet to the fire if we don't 
achieve our objectives and be helpful and laudatory if 
we do. 

Cyert stresses strategic planning in all of the 
advancement areas at Carnegie-Mellon University. "The 
people now in charge of these operations; government, 
alumni, development, public relations; do think in terms of 
strategy" (cyert, 1988). Cyert explains: 

They develop strategic plans and I go over them. In 
the public relations areas, I not only go over the 
total strategy and talk to the group when they go away 
for a retreat, but I meet on a regular basis with the 
director of public relations so that we try to handle 
both short run and long run public relations. 
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Beering (1988) believes that administrators should take 
the time and effort to study their institutional advancement 
program. He asserts: 

This is an ongoing built-in activity that sv^ry 
institution has to undertake whether it is a 
corporation, a university, or a volunteer organization. 
It shouldn't be focused on money, but focused on 
programatic endeav for the entire university. It 
ought to be a two-way street where you get input from 
your constituencies in terms of your programatic 
modifications that will keep the institution at the 
cutting edge. We need to be in touch with 
constituency. 

Carroll W. Brewster, president of Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, explains that the president should chair the 
planning committee since the advancement strategy will 
ultimately be the "ocument to which the president is 
committed. Brewster (1988) states: 

First my role is to develop and enlarge an interior 
constituency for the plan so there is general consensus 
that we are going in the right direction. Every 
institution has limited resources. We do. The 
carrying out of the plan will involve the infusion of 
exterior funds, but will also involve a reallocation of 
how we spend our own money. The development of a 
consensus along that line for an academic institution 
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is complicated. Any such plan has to be a developing 
thing that is not just cast in stone. I think everyone 
expects the institution to move forward and cope with 
current problems effectively and improve itself. 
Having developed a pretty good interior consensus, my 
next job is to bring the board of trustees into this so 
they can be involved during the course of the year in 
Which planning is going on. And finally to announce 
the plan and go out and get the resources to make it 
happen, our board will be brought into this planning 
process early on, particularly through its leadership. 
I think it is important that they have some document or 
some plan that was developed internally to react to so 
that they aren't just coming in without any set of 
paramecers. During the course of the year of planning 
the boi^rd will be involved first through its leadership 
and then through exte^.oive sessions with the internal 
committees so that they become involved with the plan 
and are completely committed to it. Without their 
commitment, we can't carry it out. 
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The degree to which goals and objectives are based on 
the institutional mission and clearly defined is high for 
77.8 percent (twenty-one) of the presidents in fund raising 
and 74.1 percent (twenty) of the CEO's in public relations. 
Approximately seventy percent (nineteen) of the respondents 
noted the degree to which goals and objectives are based on 
the institutional mission and clearly defined as high for 
government relations programs, followed by 66.7 percent 
(eighteen) in the overall program and 59.3 percent (sixteen) 
in alumni relations. 

Table 9 

Degree to which Goals and Objectives are 
Based on the Institutional Mission 
and Clearly Defined 
(N/Percentage) 



Advancement Area 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


Public Relations 


20 


5 


2 




74.1 


18.5 


7.4 


Fund Raising 


21 


6 






77.8 


22.2 




Alumni Relations 


16 


8 


3 




59.3 


29.6 


11.1 


Government Relations 


19 


7 


1 




70.4^ 


25.9 


3.7 


Overall Institutional 


18 


8 


1 


Advancement Program 


66.7 


29.6 


3.7 



1 1 A 



Nearly fifty-six percent 
annually establish long-range 
advancement staff, while 25.9 
procedure biannually. 
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(fifteen) of the presidents 
goals and objectives with the 
percent (seven) go through the 



Table 10 

Frequency in which the President Establishes 
Long-range Goals and Objectives 
with the Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency N Percentage 

Weekly 2 7 c 4 

Monthly 1 3.7 

Biannually 7 25. S 

Annually 15 55. 6 

Every two or 2 7.4 
more years 

Never 0 
N=27 
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Forty-four percent (twelve) of the respondents annually 
review long-range goals and objectives with the advancement 
staff and 37 percent (ten) conduct biannual reviews. 



Tabl« 11 

Frequency in which the President Reviews 

Long-range Goals and Objectives 
with the Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency N Percentage 

Weekly 3 11.1 

Monthly 1 3.7 

Biannually 10 37.0 

Annually 12 44.4 

Every two or 1 3.7 
more years 

Never 0 
N=27 
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The frequency in which the president establishes 
short-range goals and objectives with the institutional 
advance staff is monthly for 63 percent (seventeen) and 
weekly for 18.5 percent (five). 



Tabl« 12 

Frequency in which the President Establishes 
Short-range Goals and Objectives 
with the Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency N Percentage 

Weekly 5 18.5 

Monthly 17 63.0 

Biannually 2 7.4 

Annually 2 7.4 

Every two or 1 3.7 
more years 

Never 0 
N=27 
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Presidents also review short-range goals and objectives 
with advancement staff members on a monthly basis 66 • 7 
percent (eighteen) of the time and on a weekly basis 18.5 
percent (five) of the time. 



?abX« 13 

Frequency in which the President Reviews 

Short-range Goals and Objectives 
with the Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency N Percentage 

Weekly 5 18.5 

Monthly- 18 66.7 

Biannually l 3,7 

Annually 2 7.4 

Every two or 1 3.7 
more years 

Never 0 
N=27 
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Tracking of a-ivancement progress by presidents is 
monthly for 55.6 percent (fifteen) of the respondents and 
weekly for 33.3 percent (nine). 



Tabl« 14 

Frequency in which the President Tracks 
Advancement Progress with the 
Institutional Advancement staff 



Frequency n Percentage 

Weekly 9 33.3 

Monthly 15 55.5 

Biannually 1 3.7 

Annually 2 7.4 

Every two or 0 
more years 

Never q 
N=27 
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Presidents indicate they involve other offices in 
advancement activities with the institutional advancement 
staff on a weekly basis 37 percent (ten) of the time, on a 
monthly basis 29,6 percent (eight) of the time, and 
biannually or every two or more years 11.1 percent (three) 
of the time. 



Tahlm 15 

Frequency in which the President Involves 
Other Offices in Advancement Activities 
with the Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency N Percentage 

Weekly lO 37.0 

Monthly 8 29.6 

Biannually 3 11.1 

Annually 3 11. 1 

Every two or 3 11.1 
more years 

Never 0 
N=27 
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The frequency in which the president conducts research 
in institutional advancement that relates to constituencies 
is as follows: 28 percent (seven) on an annual ^ asis, 20 
percent (five) on a weekly basis, and 16 percent (four) on a 
monthly, biannual, or every two or more years basis* 



Table 16 



Frequency with which the President Conducts 
Research with the Institutional Advancement 
Staff that Relates to Constituencies 



Frequency N Percentage 



Weekly 

Monthly 

Biannually 

Annually 

Every two or 
more years 

Never 

N=25 



5 20.0 

4 16.0 

4 16.0 

7 28.0 

4 16.0 

1 4.0 
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Presidents biannually conununicate institution?:! plans 
to faculty and staff 44.4 percent (twelve) of the time, 22.2 
percent (six) of the time on an annual basis, and 18.5 
percent (five) of the time on a weekly basis. 



Tabl« 17 

Frequency in which the President Communicates 
Plans to Faculty and Staff Through 
the Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency 



Weekly 

Monthly 

Biannually 

Annually 

Every two or 
more years 

Never 

N=27 



N 



5 
4 
12 
6 
0 



Percentage 



18.5 
14.8 
44.4 
22.2 
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Respondents indicate they offer advancement services to 
facL.lty and staff on a weekly basis 40.7 percent (eleven) of 
the time and on an annual basis 25.9 percent (seven) of the 
time. Approximately nineteen percent (five) offer services 
biannually. 



Table 18 

Frequency in which the President Offers 
Advancement Services to Faculty and Staff 
with the Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency N Percentage 

Weekly 11 40.7 

Monthly 3 11.1 

Biannually 5 18.5 

Annually 7 25.9 

Every two or 1 3.7 
more years 

Never 0 
N=27 
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Presidents encourage faculty and staff to participate 
in advancement activities on an annual or monthly basis 25,2 
percent (seven) of the time and on a weekly basis 25 percent 
(six) of the time. 



Tabltt IS 

Frequency in which the President 
Encourages Faculty and Staff to Participate 
in Advancement Activities with the 
Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency N Percentage 

Weekly 6 25,0 

Monthly 7 29,2 

Biannually 4 16 • 7 

Annually 7 29.2 

Every two or 0 
more years 

Never 0 
N=24 



Staffing 

The importance of a competent advancement staff could 
not be understated by the presidents who were interviewed. 
Hullar (1988) notes "if you don't have quality staff, you 
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don't advance. To me it's unconscionable, for almost moral 
reasons, to have an inadequate staff. I think it dooms your 
enterprise tc poor or less than adequate results." 

The presidents who were interviewed agreed that 
communication with the advancement staff was very important 
with Hullai-, Abegg, and Beering anticipating an increase in 
the staff to meet advancement team and institutional needs 
in the future. 

Beering (1988) sets high standards to reach high 
achievement. He is convinced that presidents who take the 
stance that the institution should have an advancement 
program because everyone else has one is really not 
committed. As a result, the effort by the advancement staff 
is also less than a full commitment required for success. 
Beering seeks professionals who are tied to institutional 
advancement "...with a vengeance and a mission." The 
president and advancement vice president spend a 
considerable amount of time on the road working with 
constituencies. They travel together and are accompanied by 
their spouses. "Whatever it is we are constantly at it. 
That's what I mean by setting high expectations of yourself, 
of the office, for the university, for everybody else. It's 
contagious. People catch on and they participate." 

All twenty-seven of the presidents specified that 
initiative and twenty-six (96.3 percent) of the CEO's noted 
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professional competence were characteristics that were very 
important in their professional staff. From 88.9 to 92.6 
percent (twenty-four to twenty-five) of the presidents 
indicated creativity, interpersonal skills, effectiveness in 
dealing with constituencies, and responsibility as being 
very important characteristics. Seventy to 77.8 percent 
(nineteen to twenty-one) of the presidents indicated tact, 
frankness in dealing with others, and cooperation were very 
important qualities of professional staffers in advancement. 



Table 20 

The Importance of Characteristics 
Valued by Presidents in 
their Professional Staff 



Characteristics Very Somewhat Not Negative 



Initiative 27 

100.0 



Creativity 


24 




3 






88. 


9 


11.1 




Professional 


26 




1 




competence 


96. 


3 


3.7 




Aggressiveness 


16 




9 


2 




59. 


3 


33.3 


7.4 


Interpersonal 


24 




3 




skills 


88. 


9 


11.-1 




Influence with 


4 




18 


3 


those in power 


14. 


8 


66.7 


11.1 


Cooperation 


21 




5 


1 




77. 


8 


18.5 


3.7 



o 
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Table 20 (continued) 



Characteristics 


Very 


Somewhat 


Not Negative 


Support from 
faculty 


7 

25.9 


19 

70.4 


1 

3.7 


Comp e t i t i V ene s s 


8 

29.6 


14 

51.9 


5 

18.5 


Tact 


19 

70.4 


7 

25.9 


1 

3.7 


Effectiveness 
in dealing with 
constituencies 


25 

92.6 


2 

7.4 




Personal 
ambition 


5 

19.2 


16 

61.5 


3 2 
11.5 7.7 


Salesmanship 


10 

37.0 


13 

48.1 


4 

14.8 


Frankness in 
dealing with 
others 


20 

74.1 


6 

22.2 


1 

3.7 


Responsibility 


25 

92.6 


1 

3.7 


1 

3.7 
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Frequent sources of reliance by presidents for 
information in advancement areas are personal conversation 
with advancement staff 85.2 percent (twenty-three) of the 
time and meetings 70.4 percent (nineteen) of the time, 
seventy-four percent (twenty) of the presidents occasionally 
rely on formal reports for advancement information. 



Taible 21 

Presidential Source Reliance 
for Information in Institutional 
Advancement Areas 
(N/Percentage) 



Source 


Frequency 


Occasionally 


Seldom or 
Never 


Meetings 


19 

70.4 


7 

25.9 


1 

3.7 


Personal 

conversations 

with 

advancement 
staff 


23 

85.2 


4 

14.8 




Memoranda 


9 

33.3 


12 

44.4 


6 

22.2 


Formal 
reports 


2 

7.4 


20 

74.1 


5 

18.5 


Through 
faculty and 
staff 


4 

14.8 


11 

40.7 


12 

44.4 
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Professional staff for institutions with less than five 
thousand students averaged three in public relations, 3, 3 in 
fund raising, and 1,3 in alumni relations • These schools 
did not have government relations professional staff. 

Colleges and universities with an enrollment from 5,000 
to 9,999 averaged nine public relations and fund raising 
professionals, three alumni professionals, and one 
government relations professional. 

An average of 16.5 public relations and fund raising 
professionals are employed by schools with an enrollment of 
10,000 to 19,999, while the average alumni relations staff 
totals four. Government relations professionals averaged 
1.3 staff members. 

Professional personnel for institutions with more than 
twenty thousand students averaged 24.4 in public relations, 
29.8 in fund raising, 8.4 in alumni relations, and two in 
government relations. 
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1987-1988 College or University 
Professional Staff by Enrollment 
and Institutional Advancement Area 



Enrollment 


N 


i-Iean 


Range 


Under 5,000 








Public Relations 


10 


3.0 


1-5 


Fund Raising 


10 


3.3 


1-7 


Alumni Relations 


10 


1.3 


1-2 


Government Relations 


0 






5,000-9,999 








Public Relations 


7 


9.0 


1-5 


Fund Raising 


7 


9.0 


1-31 


Alumni Relations 


6 


3.0 


1-8 


Government Relations 


3 


1.0 


1 


10, 000-19,999 








Public Relations 


4 


16.5 


7-15 


Fund Raising 


4 


16.5 


5-38 


Alumni Relations 


4 


4.0 


1-6 


Government Relations 


3 


1.3 


1-2 


a 

Over 20,000 








Public Relations 


5 


24.4 


11-36 


Fund Raising 


5 


29.8 


6-71 


Alumni Relations 


5 


8.4 


4-12 


Government Relations 


5 


2.0 


1-2 



a 

Figures for one institution have been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure for all institutions in the system. Other 
institutions in the study have independent organizational 
units. Inclusion of the figures/median are as follows: 
public relations, 11/22.0; fund raising, 2/19.5; 
relations, 2/8.0; and government relations, 0/2.0. 
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Colleges and universities with less than five thousand 
students averaged one public relations support staff, three 
support staff in fund raising, and one support staff in 
alumni. No support staff were reported for government 
relations. 

The average support staff figures for institutions with 
5,000 to 9,999 students are as follows: three in public 
relations, seven in fund raising, two in alumni relations, 
and one in government relations. 

Schools with an enrollment of 10,000 to 19,999 students 
report an average of four support staff in public relations, 
17.8 in fund raising, five in alumni relations, and one in 
government relations. 

An average of eight support staff in institutions with 
more than twenty thousand students work in public relations, 
with thirty employed in fund raising. An average of fifteen 
support staff are in alumni programs with an average of one 
support staff assigned to government relations. 
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Tabid 23 

1987-1988 College or University 
Support staff by Enrollment 
and Institutional Advancement Area 



Enrollment 



Under 5,000 

Public Relations 
Fund Raising 
Alumni Relations 
Government Relations 

5,000-9,939 

Public Relations 
Fund Raising 
Alumni Relations 
Government Relations 

10,000-19,999 

Public Relations 
Fund Raising 
Alumni Relations 
Government Relations 
a 

Over 20,000 

Public Relations 
Fund Raising 
Alumni Relations 
Government Relations 



N 



10 
10 

10 
0 



7 
7 

5 
1 



4 
4 

4 

3 



5 
5 

5 
5 



Mean 



1.0 

3.0 
1.0 



3.0 
7.0 
2.0 
1.0 



4.0 
17.8 
5.0 
1.3 



8.0 
30.0 
15.0 

1.0 



Range 



1-2 
1-9 
1-2 



1-9 
1-15 
1-5 
1 



2- 6 
7-46 

3- 7 
1-2 



3-12 
3-36 
3-19 
1 



the undi!r^?L^?'' institution have been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure for all institutions in the system. oSK 
liiSUtutions in the study have independent organizational 
nni?T; °f the figures/median are as follies: 

SaSn^f A ^Z^;,^' ^"""^ raising, 1/28.0; alumni 

relations, 1/12.0; and government relations, O/l.o. 
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Advancement Budget 

All of the presidents who were interviewed indicated a 
need for adequate budgets to successfully achieve the 
mission of the advancement team and college or university. 

FJighty-five percent (twenty- three) of the presidents 
annually establish budgets to coordinate with advancement 
plans, while 7,4 percent (two) perform the function on a 
weekly or biannual basis. 



Table 24 

Frequency in which the President Establishes 
Budgets to Coordinate with Plans 
for the Institutional Advancement Staff 



Frequency N Percentage 

Weekly 2 7.4 

Monthly 0 

Biannually 2 7.4 

Annually 23 85.2 

Every two or 0 
more years 

Never o 
N=27 



The average total college or university budget for 
institutions with an enrollment under five thousand was 
$20,341,305, while institutions with an enrollment from 
5,000 to 9,999 had an average budget of $46,829,255, The 
average college or university budget for institutions with 
an enrollment from 10,000 to 19,999 students was 
$168,405,273. Institutions with more than twenty thousand 
students had a total average budget of $522, 501 f 510. 



Table 25 

1987-1988 Total College or University 
Budget by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


10 


$20,341,305 


9,166,000- 
42,000,000 


5,000-9,999 


5 


46,829,255 


26,500,000- 
82,290,000 


10,000-19,999 


4 


168,405,273 


77,000,000- 
417,978,000 


Over 20,000 


6 


522,501,510 


199,144,000- 
938,450,000 
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College and university public relations budgets for 
institutions with an enrollment under five thousand students 
averaged $156,946. Institutions with an enrollment from 
5,000 to 9,999 averaged $402,768 for their public relations 
operations, while an average of $480,615 was budgeted by 
schools with an. enrollment from 10,000 to 19,999, 
Institutions with more than twenty thousand students had an 
average public relations budget of $1,123,101. 



Tabid 26 

1987-1988 College or University 
Public Relations Budget 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment N Mean Range 



Under 5,000 10 $156,946 51,563- 

344,549 

5,000-9,999 6 402,768 35,000- 

628,610 

10,000-19,999 4 480,615 376,140- 

586,617 

a 

Over 20,000 5 1,123,101 650/000- 

1,342,966 



. a 

The figure for one institution has been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure for all institutions in the system. Other 
institutions in the study have independent organizational 
units. Inclusion of the figure^ median is 250,000/1,161,270. 
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Higher education institutions with an enrollment under 
five thousand averaged $203,409 for their fund raising 
budget, with $398,957 averaged by schools with an enrollment 
from 5,000 to 9,999, An average of $2,921,788 was budgeted 
for schools with 10,000 to 19,999 students. Institutions 
exceeding twenty thousand students averaged $3,011,012. 



Table 27 

1987-^1988 College or University 
Fund Raising Budget 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


9 


$203, 409 


36,930- 








460,777 


5,000-9,999 


5 


398, 957 


110,000- 








1,276,000 


10, 000-19,999 


4 


2,921,788 


304,000- 








2,872,576 


a 








Over 20,000 


5 


3,011, 012 


750,000- 








8,100,000 



a 

The figure for one institution has been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure for all institutions in the system, other 
institutions in the study have independent organizational 
units* Inclusion of the figure/median i« 350,000/1,802,155. 
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Colleges and universities with less than five thousand 
students averaged $104,314 in their aluiani relations 
budgets. Institutions with an enrollment from 5,000 to 
9,999 averaged $458,000, while schools with 10,000 to 19,999 
students averaged $1,636,716, The average alumni relations 
budget for institutions with more than twenty thousand 
students was $934,454. 



Tablo 28 

1987-1988 College or University 
Alumni Relations Budget — Excluding the 
Periodical— i5y Enrollment 



Enrollment N Mean Range 



Under 5,000 9 $104,314 31,320- 

213,355 

5,000-9,999 1 458,000 458, 000 

10,000-19,999 4 1,636,716 133,000- 

550,816 

a 

Over 20,000 5 934,454 433,000- 

1,500, 000 



a 

The figure for one institution has been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure for all institutions in the system, other 
institutions in the study have independent organizational 
unitSo Inclusion of the figure/median is 250,000/823,637, 
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Institutions with fewer than five thousand students 
average $42,711 a year for t^eir alumni periodicals, while 
$44,200 is averaged by schools with 5,000 to 9,999 stu'^ its. 
Colleges and universities with an enrollment from 10,000 to 
19,999 average $95,435, for their alumni periodicals. An 
average of $233,182 is spent by institutions with an 
enrollment over twenty thousand. 



Table 29 



1987-1988 College or University 
Alumni Periodical Budget 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


9 


$42,711 


8, 000- 
124,200 


5,000-9,999 


5 


44,200 


10,000- 
100,000 


10,000-19,999 


4 


95,435 


52,000- 
100,000 


Over 20,000 


5 


233,182 


78,000 
360,000 
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The average government relations budget for 
institutions is as follows: $59,000 for institutions with 
5,000 to 9,999 students, $121,890 for the school with 10,000 
to 19 ,.999 students, and $72,000 for institutions with more 
than twenty thousand students* None of the colleges and 
universities with an enrollment less than five thousand had 
a government relations budget. 



Table 30 



1987-1988 College or University 
Government Relations Budget 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


0 






5,000-9,y99 


2 


$59,000 


15,000- 
103,000 


10,000-19,999 


3 


121,890 


63,7u0- 
201,290 


Over 20,000 


2 


72,000 


60,000- 
85,000 
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Public Relations 

The nine presidents who were interviewed support 
vigorous public relations activities. Hullar (1988) 
encourages institutions to evaluate "how we think about 
ourselves and how we portray ourselves." Cyert (1988) meets 
on a regular basis with his public relations director at 
Carnegie-Mellon. They discuss new^ stories for the 
university, including potential stories the president 
believes would have an impact on the institution. "I try to 
talk about other ways we can advance the institution in 
terms of our public posture. I try to write op-ed pieces on 
topics in which I have expertise. The public relations 
office works to get those into relevant publications." 

George Mason University has made a concerted effort to 
establish a national reputation with Johnson (1988) stating 
"contrary to what some politicians say — that perception is 
reality — I say reality is reality. You have to have 
something real to start with before you can publicize it," 

To gain a national reputation, George Mason began by 
recruiting faculty from the national rank. Johnson (1988) 
points out: 

We have moved 40 full professors as full professors 
from other institutions. You shouldn't be able to do 
that. You shouldn't be able to move people from 
Harvard to a George Mason. We've done that. We built 
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up a small reputation for doing that and were lucky 
that we got a big front page story in the Wall Street 
journal several years ago noting that we were doing 
this. Then a year later came a Nobel Prize for one of 
our economists. That validated all of the previous 
stories that could have been dismissed as hype. It 
made all of them credible and ?;a've been rolling ever 
since. 

From 92.6 to 96.3 percent (twenty-five to twenty-six) 
of the presidents noted they are very willing to be the 
featured speaker at various events, meet with individual 
faculty, and speak to student and faculty groups. From 81.5 
to 88 -9 percent (twenty-two to twenty-four) of the 
respondents are very willing to meet ^ with individual 
students, speak to community groups, speak to parent and 
staff groups, and meet with news media about non- 
controversial issues. From 69.2 to 77.8 percent (eighteen 
to twenty-one) of the respondents are very willing to meet 
with individuals from the community or staff, meet with 
individual parentf,, and meet with news media about 
controversial issues. 
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Table 31 



President's Willingness to Become 
Personally Involved in Specific 
Public Relations Activities 
( N/ Percentage ) 



Variable 



Very Somewhat Hesitant Unwilling 



Be the 
featured 
speaker at 
various 
events 



25 2 
92.6 7.4 



Meet with 
news media 
about non- 
controversial 
issues 



24 2 1 

88.9 7.4 3.7 



Meet with 
news media 
about 

controversial 
issues 



21 5 1 

77.8 18.5 3.7 



Speak to 

community 

groups 



23 

85.2 



4 

14.8 



Meet with 
individuals 
from the 
community 



18 

69.2 



7 

26.9 



1 

3.8 



Speak to 

faculty 

groups 



26 

96.3 



1 

3.7 



'.4eet with 
individual 
faculty 
members 



25 

92.6 



2 

7.2 
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Table 31 (continued) 



Variable Very Somewhat Hesitant Unwilling 



speak to 

staff 

groups 


24 

88.9 


3 

11.1 


0 


0 


Meet with 
individual 
staff 
members 


20 

74.4 


6 

22.2 


1 

3.7 


0 


Speak to 

student 

groups 


25 

92.6 


2 

7.4 


0 


0 


Meet with 

individual 

students 


22 

81.5 


3 

11.1 


2 

7.4 


0 


Speak to 

parent 

groups 


24 

88.9 


3 

11.1 


0 


0 


Meet with 

individual 

parents 


21 

77.8 


5 

18.5 


1 

3.7 


0 



Fund Raising 

Fund raising is one of the top priorities for the 
college and university presidents who were interviewed L.d 
will receive greater attention in future years. Like all 
institutional advancement activities, fund raising is not 
cyclical but can "rise and fall with "meetings and various 
activities" (Remington, 1988) . 
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Beering (1988) expresses that "I'm not interested in 
the buck en Wednesday after a speech on Tuesday, I'm 
interested in the long haul, the next twenty-five to thirty 
years," Beering 's advancement team places a "great emphasis 
on trust management, estate management, giving people advice 
from the experts. Team effort!" 

Until five or six years ago the University of Iowa did 
not have any fully endowed chairs. Remington (1988) 
relates: 

We now have funding at this stage for about thirty, 
having started a major gift campaign. We hope we will 
have funding for about sixty endowed chairs. And 
that's just a seed change for this institution, an 
institution that had never thought about major 
endowment funding before, 

Cyert (1988) has alr.?.ady allocated fifty days for 
Carnegie-Mellon 's fund raising program in 1988-89, up from 
twenty-five days, 

"That's going to be a big chunk of time devoted to fund 
raising. At the same time I don't want to under 
estimate the fact that I play a very major role 
internally, I don't just turn over the internal 
operating to the provost, although I rely on him very 
heavily and on the deans. So it's a total job and 
total immersion. You can do more than one thing at one 
time. 

ERIC ^"^'^ 
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Cyert also has a good knowledge of people in various 
funding agencies, both private foundations and the federal 
government. "I know all these people personally and can get 
on the phone to them. I make certain that I meet with them 
periodically, usually every year or it might be every other 
year. We have a regular schedule for that" (Cyert, 1988). 

Another dimension of fund raising is the use of 
volunteers. According to Dunn (1988): 

Sometimes an advancement area will think they must have 
a lot of staff to be successful. That's just not so. 
What you can do with volunteers is amazing. That 
volunteer base is critical because they have made 
ownership to the institution and have a greater link to 
the institution. I am opposed to paying students to 
make calls for alumni phonathons. Our best givers in 
recent years are those alumni who volunteered to work 
on the alumni phonathon. They are significant first 
time givers to the institution. What you do with your 
volunteers is very important. If they know how much 
they laean to the institution and what a difference 
their contact makes, then that ownership relationship 
grows . 
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Approximately ninety-two percent (twenty-two) of the 
respondents are very willing to accept responsibility to 
call on and close prospects contributing wore tl an $30,000, 
Seventy-nine percent (nineteen) indicated a willingness to 
call on prospects contributing from $?0,000 to $30,000. 
Nearly seventy percent (sixteen) of the presidents are 
willing to take an active role for $15,000 to $20,000. 



President's Willingness to Accept 
Responsibility to Call on and Close 
Prospects Contributing Through 
Fund Raising Activities 
(N/Percentage) 



Variable 


Very 


Somewhat 


Hesitant 


Unwilling 


Under 


4 


11 


5 


3 


$5,000 


17.4 


47.8 


21.7 


13.0 


$-,,000- 


12 


4 


5 


2 


10,000 


52.2 


17.4 


21.7 


8.7 


$10,00'>- 


15 


4 


4 


1 


15,00G 


62.5 


1 ,.7 


16.7 


4.2 


$15,000- 


16 


2 


4 


* 1 


20, 000 


69.6 


8.7 


17.4 


4.3 


$20, 000- 


19 


2 


2 


1 


30,000 


79.2 


8.3 


8.3 


4.3 


More than 


22 


1 


1 


0 


$30,000 


91.7 


4.2 


4.2 
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Ninety-three percent (twenty-five) of the chief 
executives are very willing to become personally involved in 
hosting luncheon or dinner meetings for top donor prospects 
or persons contributing more than $10,000. Seventy-four 
percent (twenty) of the presidents are very willing to 
assist with the cultivation of foundations and corporations. 



Table 33 



President's Willingness to Become Personally 
Involved in Specific Fund Raising Activities 
( N/Percent age ) 



Variable 



Very Somewhat Hesitant Unwilling 



Designate 16 
prospects 61. 5 

for the 
development 

office staff to call on 



10 

38.5 



0 



0 



Assist with 20 7 
cultivation 74. 1 25.9 
and solicit 
support frcm 

foundations and corporations 



0 



0 



Host high- 25 2 

level 92.6 7.4 

luncheon 
or dinner 

meetings for prospective donors 



0 



0 



Host 25 
luncheon 92. 6 

or dinner 
meetings 

for persons contributing 
more than $10,000 



1 

3.7 



1 

3.7 



0 
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With regard to the bottom line in fund raising;, schools 
with an enrollment less than five thousand raised an average 
of $1,593,882 for their annual fund. The annual fund 
s^verage for other colleges and universities was $989,696 for 
institutions with 5,000 to 9,999 students, $2,749,022 for 
the school with 10,000 to 19,999 students, and $2,722,041 
for institutions with more than twenty thousand students. 



Table 34 



1986-1987 College or University 
Annual Funds Raised 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


8 


$1,593,882 


24,895- 








2,000,000 


5,000-9,999 


5 


989,696 


50,000- 








3,500,000 


10,000-19,999 


3 


2,749,022 


300,000- 








6,448,024 


a 








Over 20,000 


4 


2,722,041 


736,910- 








6,328,266 



a 

The figure for one institution has been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure fcr all institutions in the system. Other 
institutions in the study have independent organizational 
units. Inclusion of the figure/median is 700,000/736,910. 
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Capital campaign contributions averaged $3,247,538 for 
colleges and universities with fewer than ^ive thousand 
students and $692,600 for schools with an enrollment from 
5,000 to 9,999. An average of $18,236,378 was raised for 
the capital campaign by institutions with an enrollment of 
10,000 to 19,999. Approximately eighty-five million dollars 
was raised by the schools with more than twenty thousand 
students . 



Table 35 



1986-1987 College or University 
Capital Campaign Funds Raised 
by Eniroliment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


4 


$3,247,538 


164,206- 
8,419,472 


5,000-9,999 


4 


692,600 


16,398- 
1,454,000 


10,000-19,999 


2 


18,286,378 


10,572,755- 
26,000,000 


Over 20,000 


1 


84,53^1,101 


84,5i30,101 
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Approximately $353,000 was the average amount of funds 
raised through foundation grants by schools with fewer than 
five thousand students, while $4,349,664 was the average for 
institutions with 5,000 to 9,999 students. Schools with 
10,000 to 19,999 students averaged $9,293,253 and 
institutions with more than twenty thousand students 
averaged $3,359,779. 



Tablv^ 36 



1986-1987 College or University 
Foundation Grants Funds Raised 
by Eni.ollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


9 


$353,178 


13,800- 








1,500,000 


5,000-9,999 


3 


4.-349,664 


24,000- 








13,000,000 


10,000-19,999 


2 


9,293,253 


1,000,000- 








17,586,505 


a 








over 20,000 


3 


3,359,779 


1,238,219- 








4,941, 117 



a 

The figure for one institution has been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure for all institutions in the system. Other 
institutions in the study have independent organizational 
units. Inclusion of the figure/median is 1,480,6040/ 
2,690,302. 
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Only larger institutions reported raising funds for 
individual colleges and schools. Institution with 10,000 
to 19,999 students raised an average of $11,276,624, while 
$21,497,541 was the average for institutions with over 
twenty thousand students. 



Table 37 



1986-1987 College or University 
Individual Colleges and Schools Funds Raised 

Ly Enrollment 



Enrollment 



N 



Mean 



Range 



Under 5,000 
5,000-9,999 
10, OOC -19,999 
a 

Over 20, 000 



0 
0 

2 $11,276,624 



3 21,497,541 



2,553,248- 
20,000,000 

8,493,636- 
39,405,041 



a 

The figure for one institution has been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure for all institutions in the system. Other 
institutions in the study have independent organizational 
units. Inclusion of the figure/median is 1,480,6040/ 
14,176,825. 
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Average funds raised through planned giving efforts are 
as follows: $806,075 for institutions with an enrollment 
under five thousand, $396,000 for schools f rc ^ 5,000 to 
9,999, $27,826,101 for institutions with 10,000 to 19,999 
students, and $4,992,680 for schools with more than twenty 
thousand students. 



*rable 38 



1986-1987 College or University 
Planned Giving Funds Raised 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


5 


$806,075 


17,364- 
3,340,390 


5,000-9,999 


2 


396,000 


295,000- 
497,000 


10,000-19,999 ' 


2 


27,826, 101 


16,500,000- 
39, 152,201 


Over 20,000 


2 


4,992,680 


1,989,730- 
7,995,630 
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Alumni Relations 

All of the interviewed presidents believe alumni 
relations is important to the advancement effort and in 
achieving the institutional mission. Not all of the alumni 
relations emphasis is toward money. Brewster (1988) points 
out the following: 

I think alumni who developed a strong educational debt 
to an institution like to feel that the rest of their 
lives they can continue to derive some nourishment from 
the institution from which they graduated. Many of the 
institutions which do best with alumni do a lot of 
continuing education programs. Many alumni do not take 
advantage of those programs, but at least they know 
they are there and the institution cares enough about 
their continuing involvement. .. .Our math department, 
for example, sends out a newsletter to all its 
graduates in mathematics telling them about recent 
developments in mathematics and recent developments at 
the Colleges* We do this to keep up their interest and 
make them feel th . their education as mathematicians 
is still important and important to the department. 

Dunn (1988) believes that presidents and institutions 
have not utilized their alumni to their potential. Dunn 
points outs 

Alums are critical to the institution and have an 
influence and a relationship to the institution in a 

1 -:o 



way that others don't* I think presidents don't see 
alumni as the key to the institution • That's a most 
unfortunate view* If there's anyone who has ownership 
it's an alum* I think we serve them short* In my 
conversations with alums, not just our own, they feel 
they are not key people to the institution* I don't 
think you have to be a million dollar giver to be 
important to a president* It's the relationship that 
one builds with alums that opens doors, ma^be not for 
your presidency, but for the presidency twenty years 
from now* Alums play a role in addition to financial 
support for the institution* They can be very 
instrumental in helping towards admissions and 
recruitment* I think presidents should be spending 
time at alumni board meetings planning how alums could 
be strategically important to the institution* The 
result of that is involving alums in admissions in a 
way that we hadn't previously, involving alums in 
career planning, and in fund raising — not only 
soliciting on our behalf but giving* Presidents need 
to let alums know how important they are* 

Purdue University advancement team members annually 
travel together on the spring break circuit of Florida 
alumni that covers eleven cities for breakfasts, lunches, 
and dinners* According to Beering (1988) : 
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The staff all come together so when you have an alumnus 
who wonders what you are doing in international 
affairs, federal relations, state relations, it isn't 
just the president talking. You have the expert right 
there. I found that when I first started this and we 
took the whole group some where and spent thirty 
thousand dollars on a week's trip, somebody might say 
that was wasted money. Just last Tuesday we did a show 
together, and it is a show. On Wednesday morning a man 
called up and said 'I'm really turned on by what you 
said and I want to send you a little check. • He sent 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. We do 
this three times a year and it has happened every 
single time. It's not just paid off in checks like 
that, which for our efforts are considered quite 
average. We have had people pledging millions of 
dollars following these trips. They say 'gee, for the 
first time I really see you have an interest.' For 
excimple, one of the things we've done is establish a 
job placement for alumni. Tha": came out of responses 
from our western tour that we did with the Glee Club. 
We had some highly placed alumni in the Seattle area 
that because of the economic situation with Boeing were 
out of a job. We couldn't initially help them, but we 
now have that capability because information is on a 
computer. People like the^t become profoundly grateful 
when you help them find a new job. 
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Eighty-five percent (twenty-three) of the presidents 
are very willing to attend important aluiani events with 8X^5 
percent (twenty-two) very willing to write appeals letters 
for various alumni support. Seventy-eight percent 
(eighteen) of the presidents are very willing to make an 
appearance at selected alumni board meetings and make a 
brief presentation. 



Table 39 



President's Willingness to Become 
Personally Involved in Specific 
Alumni Relations Activities 
(N/Percentage) 



Variable very Somewhat Hesitant Unwilling 



Attend 4 7 



7 7 



. 16-0 28.0 28.0 28.0 

axumni 

board 

meeting and 
stay the 
entire time 



1 3 



Make an 9 12 

appearance 36.0 48.0 4.0 12 0 

at each 
alumni 

board meeting 
and make a 
brief 

presentation 



Table 39 (contlnuod) 



Variable Very Somewhat Hesitant Unwilling 



Attend 17 5 2 1 

selected 68.0 20.0 8.0 4.0 

alumni 

board 

meetings 

and stay the 

entire time 

Make an 18 5 0 0 

appearance 78.3 21.7 
at selected 
alumni 

board meetings 

and make a 

brief presentation 

Attend 4 5 3 13 

all 16.0 20.0 12.0 52.0 

alumni 
events 

Attend 6 6 6 5 

the 26.1 26.1 26.1 21.7 

majority 

of alumni 

events 

Attend 23 3 1 0 

important 85.2 11.1 3.7 

alumni 
events 

Write 22 3 1 1 

appeals 81.5 11.1 3.7 3.7 

letters 
for 

various 
alumni support 

Write a 17 7 1 0 

column 68 . 0 28.0 < . 0 

for the 

alumni 

pul^lication 



157 
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Colleges and universities with under five thousand 
stUv<ents averaged $1,351,969 through alumni giving, while 
$2,793,568 was averaged by institutions with an enrollment 
of 5,000 to 9,999. The institution with an enrollment nf 
10,000 to 19,999 reported $4,013,857 in alumni giving funds. 
An average of $7,804,520 was averaged by schools with an 
enrollment over twenty thousand. 



Table 40 



1986-1987 College or University 
Alumni Giving Funds Raised 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 




Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


7 


$1, 


351,969 


13,070- 










7,077,394 


5,000-9,999 


3 


2, 


793,568 


15,000- 










8,350,000 


10,000-19,999 


1 


4, 


013,857 


4,013,857 


a 










Over 20,000 


3 


7, 


804,520 


1,383,238- 










15,404,496 



a 

The figure for one institution has been excluded since 
the university involved uses a central organizational 
structure for all institutions in the system. Other 
institutions in the study have independent organizational 
units. Inclusion of the figure/median is 2,332,959/ 
6,625,825. 
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Institutions believe it is important to coiamunicate 
with alumni and generally use an alumni periodical to inform 
former students about campur> achievements, alumni 
activities, and individual alumni accomplishments. 

The average number of alumni on a college or university 
periodical mailing list is 17,928 for schools with an 
enrollment under five thousand, 28,428 for institutions with 
an enrollment from 5,000 to 9,999, and 49,275 for schools 
with 10,000 to 19,999 students. Institutions with more than 
twenty thousand students have an average of 50,500 alumni on 
their periodical mailing list. 



Table 41 



1987-1988 College or University 
Alumni on the Periodical Mailing List 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


10 


17,928 


6,000- 
50,000 


5,000-9,999 


5 


28,428 


7,500- 
48,000 


10,000-19,999 


4 


49,275 


28,000- 
65,600 


Over 20,000 


5 


50,500 


25,000- 
103,000 
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Periodical publishing times for institutions with less 
than five thousand students is five times a year, while 
institutions with an enrollment of 5,000 to 9,999 publish 
approximately four times a year, colleges and universities 
with an enrollment of 10,000 to 19,999 publish an alumni 
periodical 4,3 times a year with an average of seven 
periodicals being published by schools with more than twenty 
thousand students. 

Tabia 42 

1987-1988 College or University 
Periodical Publishing Times a Year 
by Enrollment 



Enrollment 


N 


Mean 


Range 


Under 5,000 


10 


5.0 


3-9 


5,000-9,999 


6 


4.0 


3-4 


10,000-19,999 


4 


4.3 


4-5 


Over 20,000 


5 


7.0 


4-11 



Goveriment Relations 

When constituencies ask George Mason •s President 
Johnson why he spends so much time thinking about or being 
at the stat'^. capitol, it reminds him of what Willie Sutton 
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jsaid when asked why he robbed banks. "Because that's where 
the money is" (Johnson, 1988). At the beginning of his 
presidency Johnson reasoned: 

The key to what we had to have lay in the state 
treasury. So -^.very possible aspect of the university, 
I insisted, had to b.-^. passed under the political glass. 
If the student newspaper wrote a story, I couldn't 
control what they wrote but we had to be sensitive to 
what this meant to us in Richmond. Anything that 
happened, we asked what is this going to do to us in 
Richmond. Anything we were going to make happen we 
asked the same question. I frankly discouraged people 
from looking at the potential wee^^lth in relationship 
with Washington D.C. organizations and institutions. I 
simply thought I had to do that so they wouldn't be 
distracted. Our compass had to be set toward Richmond. 

Abegg (1988) asserts that it is very important for 
private and statf institutions to be involved in government 
relations. He relates: 

With the funding we currently need from the federal and 
state levels, it's important to maintain good 
relationships with the legislators in both of those 
areas to protect what we have and where appropriate to 
pursue funds. In Illinois we have one of th^?. finest 
state funded scholarship programs that provides awards 
to financially needy students which permits a 
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significant number, about sixty percent, to enroll in 
independent institutions. We have to watch to be sure 
that the program is maintained, as Well as increased 
when conditions warrant. More important is that we 
don't have incursions into the program from others that 
may harm the monetary quantity. With limited resources 
we have to see that we retain what we currently have. 

When the legislature is in session, college 
university government relations activities go on steadily. 
Remington (1988) states that "It's a relatively rare week 
when I'm not in Des Moines having dinner with legislators or 
otherwise lending a hand in the legislative process." 

In Iowa the preside.its of the three major public 
institutions have a weekly conference call to compare 
legislative notes. The call includes the presidents, the 
president of the Board of Regents, the executive secretary 
of the board, as well as each institution's lobbyists. 
"This keeps us on top of each piece of legislation that is 
introduced and enables us to make in-course corrections to 
our legislative strategy which is developed in a series of 
meetings before the legislative ses.oion gets underway." 

The Iowa presidents prioritize their legislative 
requests for the regents. "...It's incumbent on all of us 
to work together and push for that overall budget to be 
funded" (Remington, 1988) . 
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When Beering (1988) assumed the Purdue presidency in 
1983 he believed there were two natural partners amcng the 
higher education institutions in Indiana — Purdue and Indiana 
University. He felt that the two institutions needed to 
work together to compliment one another's programatic 
efforts because they shared campuses in the t:70 largest 
cities in the state — Indianapolis and Fort Wayne. Beering 
noted : 

It makes absolutely no sense for these two huge 
institutions. • .to be in any way whatsoever adversarial 
and confrontational. We have to work together. We 
conceptualized and I conceptualized the notion 
that... we ought to go jointly foirward and search out 
what tile priorities ara to be and agree upon them. 
It's easy to come forward in a given year and ask for 
forty million dollars for a project at Indiana 
University and for forty million dollars for a project 
at Purdue which may in fact be in competition because 
of the size of the dollar value. So what the lU 
president and I have done each of these last number of 
years is to say let's look at what you need, let's look 
at what we need and come forward with a request that is 
consummate, compliinentary and sequenced. So if we 
have a major project that needs doing, let's decide 
what needs doing more in terms of the actual needs. 
Then we'll support each other's project and we won't 
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compete. We'll sequence it and tell the legislature 
that we ha-y these two big projects. We tell the 
legj.slature that ^ve are asking for the lU project this 
year and the Purdue project next year. And we're not 
goin to fight with you about who you are going to give 
the money to. The result of that k^nd of thing has 
been a remarkable cooperation and support from alumni, 
community leaders, and legislators for five years 
running now. I would recommend that cooperatioi: for 
institutions in other states, but the problem is there 
'ire so many deeply entrenched rivalries, mostly around 
sports. We still have annual lU-Purdue football and 
basketball games that are very spirited contests, 
bitter rivalries going back one hundred and fifty 
years. We don't want to change that. But there's no 
reason whatever not to share library holdings, computer 
resources, campus ph/sical resources, and all manner of 
cooperation on the academic scene. 

Cyert (1988) meets with the Pennsylvania congressional 
delegation at least once a year, in addition to traveling to 
Washington D.C. several times a year to meet with various 
congressional representatives. When the university has 
special issues, cyert does not hesitate to get on the phone 
with legislators. 
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According to Dunn (1988), presidents of public and 
private institutions must educate their governor as to the 
importance of education to the state, Dunn states: 

If we really care about our states and where education 
is going in this country, we've got to put aside some 
of our own personal biases and look at education as a 
whole and see how we all fit into that whole* More and 
more the twenty-first century is going to be marked 
with demand for leadership in education at all levels 
and linkages with those educational endeavors at all 
levels — elementary, secondary, post-secondary 
education. Presidents do need to work with governors 
to educate them as to how important education is in his 
or her respective state. And then we educate them on 
. the importance of the people they put on boards. We 
need people who have a vision and a sense of 
stewardship. .. .We must rise above our protection of 
turf and be leaders in the whole realm of education. 
We need to ask how can we as leaders in the educational 
community work together to make sure we do not 
duplicate, that we are appreciate of the money we 
receive, and that we provide a continuous quality of 
educational excellence. 
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More than 96 percent ^twenty-six) of the presidents 
specify they are very willing to meet with the governor, 
while 92.6 percent (twenty-five) presidents are very willing 
to meet with other executive branch members of government. 
From 85.2 to 88.9 percent (twenty-three to twenty- four) are 
very willing to meet with state legislators and 
congressional representatives. Only 66.7 perceut (eighteen) 
of the respondents noted they are very willing to meet with 
educational lobbyists . 

Table 43 

President's Willingness to Meet with 
Specific Government Relations Individuals 
( N/ Percentage ) 



Variable Very Somewhat Hesitant Unwilling 



The 

governor 


26 

96.3 


1 

3.7 


0 


0 


Othei 
executive 
branch members 


25 

92.6 


2 

7.4 


0 


0 


State 

legislators 


24 

88.9 


3 

11.1 


0 


0 


Congressional 
representa- 
tives 


23 

85.2 


4 

14.8 


0 


0 


Educational 
lobbyists 


18 

66.7 


6 

22.2 


3 

11.1 


0 
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The Future of Institu tional Advancemflni-. 

Institutional advancement "...absolutely has to have" a 
priority on a president's agenda in the future (Remington, 
1988) . Remington points out that: 

There are so many advancement functions that cannot be 
delegated. On the other hand, if you are fortunate to 
have an outstanding staff in each one of the 
advancement areas, then there are a lot of things you 
don't have to say or do. But you have to be available 
when those good people suggest that they need you to 
lend a hand. When you are talking about the 
institutional fabric of the university, then that's 
so-.othing the president ought to be comfortable with 
and able to discuss, i think institutional advancement 
for public universities in the years just ahead is 
going to be more critical, as state-aided 
institutions, we need to think of a funding base and a 
set of rules that brings us closer to our counterparts 
in private universities. That trend started a few 
years ago and seems to be accelerating. 

Dunn (1988) asserts the following: 

I think the future for institutional advancement in 
institutions throughout the United States is going to 
be the critical backbone of the institution, with less 
and less government money, the responsibility and 
burden is going to be on the president in institutional 
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'Advar ment areas to ensure that the support is there 
for the institution. Advancement is going to play a 
considerably more important role in the future. At 
that point presidents have got to be people who can 
work effectively in that area. Leadership is critical! 

Summary 

This chapter included descriptive research and 
statistical results collected through pr ':3idential 
interviews and two survey instruments on the role of the 
college or university president in institutional 
advancement. Comments by presidents and precede survey 
data. 
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CHAPTER 5 



SUHMARY^ ADVANCEMENT MODEL/ RECOMMENDATIONS 

This chapter is divided into the following sections: 
Summary, Institutional Advancement Model for Presidential 
Leadership, Recommendations, and Suggestions for Further 
Study. 

Summary 

Presidential procrastination in institutional 
advancement victimizes the potential of the college or 
university, stranding the president and institution on a 
road to mediocrity or failure. 

Institutional advancement refers to public relations, 
fund raising, alumni relations and government relations 
programs and activities practiced by professionals in 
colleges and universities. The primary ^unction of 
institutions'' advance:::ant is the cultivation of constituency 
esteem and sustenance that culminates in institutional 
needs — human resources cind financial assets. 
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Henry Dunster became the first president to champion 
leadership in advancement when he took an active part in 
writing a public relations pamphlet for Harvard University 
in 1641. Dunster also headed institutional advancement 
efforts with regard to soliciting funds, working with 
alumni, and establishing close relations with government 
officials (Morison, 1935). Dunster recognized, as 
presidents do today, that advancement activities on the part 
of the president are essential to position an institution 
and enhance the public's confidence in higher education. 

A fundamental issue higher education must address is 
the role of the college or university president in 
institutional advancement. Do presidents believe they are 
merely props to embellish a fund raising or public relations 
campaign? Are presidents willing to personally commit to 
advancement efforts or do the> see themselves as sideshow 
barkers hyping attractions, looking for the fast buck? 

Twenty -eight presidents participated in a national 
study that included interviews with nine presidents and the 
completion of a survey instrument by twenty-seven CEO's. 
Public relations directors completed a demographic 
questionnaire. A total of .forty-six presidents from public, 
private independent, and private religious institutions were 
surveyed. 

Judgement and stratified random samples were taken from 
the population of member institutions in the Council for 
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Ar^Ivancement and Support of Education (CASE) as listed in the 
1987 membership directory. The judgement sample consisted 
of 23 members that were awarded medals by CASE in two 
categories of annual competition from 1985 to 1987. 
Categories for the judgement sample include General Program 
Excellence, and the President and the Public. Institutions 
in the judgement sample were compared to randomly selected 
and stratified member institutions. 

Approximately 61 percent of the sample responded, while 
approximately 24 percent of the presidents requested not to 
participate in the study due to other commitments. The 
remaining presidents did not respond to initial or follow-up 
contacts . 

:Pre3idential Leadership 

Presidents participating in the study unanimously 
agreed that their role in nublic relations and the overall 
institutional advancement program must be high for the 
institution to be fsuccessful with constituencies. The 
majority of th^ presidents also indicated a high degree of 
importance for their role in fund raising (85 percent) , 
alumni relations (78 percent) , and government relations (63 
percent) in order for their institution to be successful 
with constituencies. 

Richard D. Remington (1988) , president of the 
University of Iowa, notes that institutional advancement 
"...absolutely has to have" a priority on a president's 
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agenda. President Cati.erine D>mn (1988) of Clarke College 
adds that advancement is "the critical backbone of the 
institution" and that the president has the responsibility 
"to ensure that the support is there for the institution. 
Leadership is critical I " 

Steven C. Beering (1988), president of Purdue 
University, points out that leadership in institutional 
advancement cannot be delegated to other campus officers. 
"The president must believe advancement is important and 
must get out front and show by his own personal commitment 
and presence that he wants everybody else to be- on the 
team. " 

The reason advancement is primarily a presidential duty 
according to Theodore L. Hullar (1988) , chancellor of the 
University of California-Davis, is because people want to 
feel the president is leading the way. Constituencies 
personally want to see the chief executive officer and hear 
commitment in the tone of the president's voice. 

Advancement leadership is an enterprise of 
institutional resolution. Presidents must practice and 
advocate proactive leadership in the advancement areas 
in order to realize the institutional mission. 

Elements crucial to success with constituencies are 
presidential vision, participation, and team effort. 
In placing the best foot forward for the institution, 
presidents believe they must be a role model who is up 
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front, setting the pace, acting on convictions that are 
honest and ethical. Beering (1988) emphasizes that 
constituencies will support colleges and universities if 
presiden-^is would communicate the message "•••repeatedly, 
constant iy, forcefully, and articulately" that the 
institution has a direction and that the focal point of that 
direction is the constituency itself • "It's a team efforts" 

Hallar (1988) suggests that results in advancement are 
" • • • dependent on trust and respect that occurs on a 
one-on-one basis, person-to-person basis," while Richard 
Cyert (1988) , president of Carnegie-Mellon University, adds 
that presidents "should get to know the relevant players^^^" 

A pre'^ident is the only campus individual that has a 
panoramic view of the issues confronting institutional 
advancement and influencing higher education • Those issues 
include f undine from government and private sources, 
addressing societal problems such as literacy and racism, 
meetincr demands for skilled workers and economic 
development, and providing public services that benefit our 
communities, states, and country^ Cyert (1988) states "the 
president. .. looks at the institution in totality whereas 
others tend to look at the institution in terms of paits. 
There's is no dimension of the university that the president 
should not be aware of and take into accounts" 

The fate of presidents who do not imi.arse themselves or 
their institutions in advancement activities will be 
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diminished public support; inadequate funding; fewer 
students; and a lack of commitment by faculty, staff, 
alumni, and trustees* Beering (1988) notes that if the 
preside! tt sets high expectations and demonstrates through 
personal involvement tha advancement is important to the 
college or university, then people will become involved. 
"It's contagious. People catch on and they participate." 

Advancement strategy 

From 85 to 89 percent of the presidents rate their 
current involvement as high in public relations and the 
overall institutional advancement program, while 59 to 63 
percent of the presidents consider their present involvement 
high in government relations and fund raising. Only 31 
percent of the presidents note they have a high involvement 
in alumni relations with 62 percent rating their alumni 
involvement as moderate. 

Eighty-five percent of the presidents desire a high 
degree of involvement in the overall advancement program, 
whil^:; approximately 74 percent desire a high degree of 
involvement in public relations and >fuiid raising. 
Sixty-five percent of the presidents want a high degree of 
involvement in government relations. Approximately 46 
percent of the presidents desire only moderate involvement 
in alumni relations with 42 percent of the CEO*s wanting 
high alumni involvement. 
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A high degree of success is expected by presidents in 
public relations (89 percent) , the overall institutional 
advancement program (55 percent) , fund raising (74 percent) , 
and alumni relations (63 percent) • Only 59 percent of the 
presidents surveyed expect a high degree of success in 
government relations. 

Overall, presidents do play and desire a vital role in 
institutional advancement. In order for thtr. institution and 
president to be successful with constituencies, CEO's must 
be proactive in their long-range strategy. Presidents 
employing a proactive strategy circlca their wagons to 
encomp^.ss constituencies, while CEO's using a reactive 
strategy circle their wagons to exc'^ude constituencies. 

A proactive style of leadership permits the president 
to address anticipated challenges in a positive manner, in 
addition to providing a solid base of experience for 
problems that cannot be anticipated and require a reactive 
strategy in crisis or sensitive situations. Reactive 
strategy that is defacto policy, rather than the exception, 
will be viewed by constituencies as ineffective and unable 
to realize the potential of the institution. Trustees, with 
the authority to dismiss or retcin a president's services, 
will no doubt draw the same conclusions. The president must 
avoid battling fires in order to have time to plant the 
seeds for institutional growth. 
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Presidents who arc; laissez-faire in their strategy have 
little or no power with constituencies and simply obstruct, 
restrict, and deter success in institutional advancement. 

George Johnson (1988), president of George Mason 
University, asserts that strategy is critical in order 
"•••to own the hearts and minds of constituencies. We have 
to be the object of pride •" 

A dynamic advancement strategy eliminates constituency 
credibility gaps^ Beerixig believes that "once you have 
constituencies in the fo'id and they read your publications 
and they come to your meetings, then you have an audience to 
whom you can give your message • Until you can do that 
you're talking to yourself •" 

Hullar, Johnson, and Remington (1988) advocate that 
presidents should keep a high profile and integrate their 
advancement program with the college or university mission • 

Planning 

Planning follows the conceptualization of an 
advancer.ant strategy and has a prominent place on 
presidential agendas • Presidents responding to the survey 
specified their commitment to planning by establishing, 
reviewing, and involving others ir. advancement activities. 

Seventy to 78 percent of the college and university 
presidents participating in the study indicate a high degree 
of their public relations, fund raising, and government 
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relations goals and objectives are clearly defined and based 
on the institutxonal mission. Sixty-seven percent of the 
overall program goals are based on the institutional 
'-ission, while 59 percent of the alumni relations goals and 
objectives are based on the institutional mission. 

A majority (56 percent) ot presidents annually 
establish long-range goals and 8.1 percent of the CEO's 
review those goals annually or biannually. Short-range 
goals and objectives are 'Sistablished and reviewed monthly or 
wr.ekly by 82 to 86 percent cf the presidents. Presidents 
track progress monthly (56 percent) and weekly (33 percent) . 

Presidents involve ether offices in advancement 
activities with the institutional advancement staff on a 
weekly or monthly basis 67 percent of the time, while 
communicating advancement plans to faculty and staff takes 
place bj^annually 44 percent of the time, annually 22 percent 
of the time, weekly 19 percent of the tiae, and monthly 15 
percent of the time. Nearly 41 percent of the presidents 
indicate they offer advancement services to faculty and 
staff on a weekly basis, while 45 percent offer services on 
an annual or biannual basis. Presidents generally encourage 
faculty and staff participation in advancement activities on 
an annual (29 percent), biannual (29 percent), or monthly 
{25 percent) basis. 
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President Carroll W, Brewster (1988) of Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges stresses that the presi^int should 
chair the planning committee since the goals and objectives 
that evolve will ultimately form the document to which the 
pre^;ident is committed. 

Planning should be foJused on campus-wide program 
endeavors, not money. "It ought to be a two-way street 
where you get inpu . from your constituencies in terms of 
your programatic modifications that will keep the 
institution at the cutting ed^e" (Beering, 1988) . 

Initially plans should be esteblished each of the 
institutional advancement areas with the president reviewing 
and refining goals and objectives with advanceir/ant leaders 
and top administrative officers. Cyert's (1588) advancement 
staff thinks in terms of proactive strategy to achieve 
long-range and and short-range goals and objectives. He 
reviews the total strategy of the advancemsnc team and meets 
regularly with individual directors. 

As to achi^iving advancement goals and objectives, James 
B. Holderman {19^:}, president of the University of South 
Carolina-Columbia, states "I expect people will hold my feet 
to the fire if we don^t achieve our objectives and be 
helpful and laudatory if we do." 
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Staffing 

A competent staff is the backbone of the institutional 
advancement effort* The average professional and support 
staff size for institutions with less than five thousand 
students is 13 individuals, while schools with an enrollment 
from 5,000 to 9,999 average Z" team members. Colleges and 
universities with 0,000 to 19,999 students average 66 
staffers with an average of 119 professional and support 
staff employed in institutions with mom than twenty 
thousand students. The major it y of staff members come from 
the areas of public relations and fund raising. 
Institutions with lass than five thousand students do not 
have rovernment relations personnel. 

Advancement staff members who demonstrate initiative 
are unanimously prized by presidents, with 89 to 96 percent 
of the CEO's placing a high value on professional 
competence , responsibility , creativity , interpersonal 
skills, and effectiveness in dealing with constituencies. 
Seventy percent of the presidents feel support from faculty 
is only a somewhat important- characteristic for an 
advancement staff member to possess* Generally (85 
percent) , presidents rely on personal conversations with 
staff to keep updated about advancement activities. 

Hullar (1988) notes "if you don't have quality staff, 
you don't advance, i think it dooms your enterprise to poor 
or less than adequate results." 

-1- 7^ 
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Staff TQembers inust share the vision of the president 
for the advancement effort to be successful and presidents 
must see to it that advancement colleagues "are all reading 
from the same hymn sheet and making understandable noises 
together" (Beering, 1988) . Beering points out if you set 
high expectations you achieve high results. 

Advancement Budge t 

Institutional advancement budgets vary considerably for 
colleges and universities and underline the coiosiitment an 
institution has for its proactive advancement efforts. 
Those budgets include salaries and funds for operating, 
travel, and professional services/consultants. 
Eighty-five percent of the presidents annually establish 
budgets to coordinate with ad\rancement plans. 
From the institutions participating in the study, piiblic 
relations budgets averaged approximately $156,946 for 
institutions with an enrollment under five thousand 
students, $402,768 for schools with 5,000 to 9,999 students, 
$480,615 for institutions with 10,000 to 19,999 students, 
and $1,123,101 for schools with over twenty thousand 
students . 

Higher education institutions with an enrollment under 
five thousand averaged nearly $203,409 for their fund 
raising budget, with $398,957 for schools with an enrollment 
from 5,000 to 9^999:. An average of $2,921,788 was budgeted 
for schools v/ith 10,000 to 19,000 students ♦ Institutions 
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exceeding twenty thousand students averaged about three 
million dollars. 

Alumni relations budgets, excluding periodicals, 
averaged approximately $104,314 for colleges and 
universities with less than five thousand students, $458,000 
for schools with 5,000 to 9,999 students, $1,636,716 for 
institutions with 10,0G0 to 19,000 students, and $934.^454 
for schools with over twenty thousand students. 

The average government relatioris budget for 
institutions is as follows: $59^000 for institutions with 
5,000 to 9,999 students, $121,890 for responding schools 
with 10,000 to 19,000 students, ana $V 2,000 for institutions 
with more than twenty thousand students. None of the 
colleges and universities with an enrollment less than five 
thousand had a government relations budget. 

Brewster (1988) notes that implementation of 
advancement plans will "...involve a reallocation of how we 
spend our own money."' Brewster first establishes budgets 
based on institutional plans through an internal consensus. 
He next involves trustees so •-.♦.they become involved with 
the plan ar'i are completely ccmmi.tted to it. Without their 
commitment, we can't carry it out." 

Public RelatioDS / 

A majority of the presidents like to take advantage of 
participating in public relations activities. From 93 to 96 
percent of the CEO's are very willing to be the featured 
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speaker at various events; meet with individual faculty; and 
speak to faculty and student groups • From 82 to 89 percent 
of the presidents a:-e ery willing to meet with news media 
about non-controversial issues, to speak to community, 
parent, or staff groups, and meet with individual students. 

Presidents vigorously support proactive public 
relations activities v;ith Cyert (1988) frequently sitting 
down with his public relations director to discuss different 
ways they " • • • can advance the institution in terms of our 
public posture 

Johnson (1983) is quick to point out tnat "contrary to 
what some politicians say — that perception is reality — I say 
reality is reality • You have to have something real to 
start with before you can publicize it." Institutions 
promoting programs that do not have substance have their 
news stories dismissed as hype by the media. That destroys 
credibility of the public relations staff, persons involved 
in the program, and the college or university. Public 
relations programs that are continually operating on a 
reactive basis also create constituency doubt about a 
president's ability to lead and the professional staff's 
competency to conduct advancement programs. 

Beering (1988) relates: 

I literally spend every evening and every akend 
related to alumni, to the community, to advancement 
efforts. .. .One of the reasons that some CEO's of 
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universities shy away from this is that it means you 
zrs really doing an extra job and your free ^ae is 
gone* 

Fund Raising 

Fund raising is currently a top priority for college 
and university presid^j.^its and is expected to receive greater 
attention in future years. When fund raising is receiving 
attention, 92 percent of the presidents are very willing to 
accept responsibility to call on and close prospects 
contributing more than ten thousand dollars. Presidents are 
less interested as the dollar amount drops. 

Ninety-three percent of the chief executives are very 
willing to become personally involved in hosting luncheon or 
dinner meetings for top donor prospects or persons 
contributing Tt^re than $10,000* Seventy-four percent of the 
presidents are very willing to assist with the cultivb^jion 
of foundations and corporations* 

With regard to the bottom line in fund raising, 
colleges and universities have placed a considerable effort 
on obtaining funds from individuals and corporations* That 
emt'iasis has resulted in approximately $25,000 to 
$85,000,000 being raised through the annual fund, capital 
campaign, foundation grants^ planned giving, and other func' 
raising efforts during 1986 and 1987* It goes without 
saying that those figures indicate the money is out there 
for worthy causes* But as more public institutions become 
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interested and sophisticated in their fund raising efforts, 
the competition will be stiffer between colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. For those reasons, it 
is necessary,- for presidents to have a proactive strategy for 
fund raising, chief executive officers ^^ho are reactive in 
their fund raising approach will find they are not 
competitive in cultivating and securing funds from outside 
sources. 

Dunn believes that volunteer support can make a big 
difference in fund raising efforts since volunteers develop 
a strong tie to the institution. Dunn (1988) notes "if they 
know how .-nuch they mean to the institution and what a 
difference their contact makes, then that ownership 
relationship grows." 

Remington (-.988) contends fund raising is more or 1. 
a continuous process depending on the time of year and 
various campus activities, cyert (1988) has already 
allocated fift: days for fund raising at Carnegie-Mellon 
in 1988-89, an increase of twenty-five days. 

Alumni Relations 

Presidents who were interviewed agree that alumni 
relations plays an important part in the institutional 
advancement effort, but as previously noted, alumni 
re^-^tions is only receiving moderate attention by 61 percent 
of the CEO's responding to the survey instrument. Of the 
study respondents, 78 to 85 percent of the presidents are 
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very willing to attend important alumni events, write 
appeals iJstters for various alumni support, and make r. brief 
presenta tn at selected alumni meetings. More than half of 
the presiu xts are unwilling to attend all alumni events, 
but 68 percent of the presidents very willing to attend 
selected alumni board meetings and stay the entire time. 

The chief form of communication with alumni is through 
periodicals mailed four to seven times a year. Those 
publications reach an approximate average of 18,000 to 
50,500 alumni per mailing. 

The lais.sez-faire leadership style toward alumni could 
be a reason why 59 percent of the presidents consider alumni 
relations a weak program. Have some presidents forgotten 
the importance of alumni to their institutions? 

Colleges and universities organized alumni associations 

» 

SO that "•••alumni could perpetuate the qualities and 
strengthen the weaknesses of an institution and, in so 
doings add value to a degree earned at that institution" 
Ra'^sdell (1986, p.. 374) • Dunn (1988) points out that 
presidents have not utilized their alumni to their 
potentials Dunn encourages presidents t") tell alumni how 
important they are to the institution and not to solely view 
former students as donors. 

Brewster (1988) contends alumni "••.who developed a 
strong educational debt to an institution like to feel that 
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the rest of their lives they can continue to derive some 
nourishment from the institution from which they graduated." 

Some presidents have not always viewed alumni as key 
people to college or university, but success in the 
overall institutional advancement program will require a 
change in attitude by those presidents not investing in 
their alumni (Dunn, 1988). 

It is imperative that presidents utilize a proactive 
strategy with alvimni. Sooner or later presidents with a 
laissez-faire attitude toward alumni will awaken to find 
they must react to alumni desires and demands. Alumni will 
become distrustful of the CEO who does not develop proactive 
alumni programs and onVy turns to alumni whsn the 
institution wants money or other types of assistance. 

Purdue Univ ^rsity does take aXumni seriously with 
advancement team members traveling throughout the United 
States to demonstrate to alumni the university has an 
investment in them. Beering (1988) uses his advancement 
experts in career planning, state and federal relations, 
estate planning, and other areola to get the message across. 

The Purdue job placement program for alumni came out of 
a need by Seattle alumni who: 

...because of the economic situation with Boeing were 
out of job. We couldn^t inrtially help them, but we 
now have that capability. .. .People like that become 
profoundly grateful when you help them find a new job. 
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•gee, for the first time I really see you have 
an iii^ rest'" (Beering, 1988). 

Goyernaeat Relations 

A significant majority (85 to 96 percent) of college 
and university presidents are very willing to meet with 
governors, state executive branch members and legislators, 
and congressional representatives. That proactive attitude, 
translated into action, will result in closer ties with 
government officials and a better understanding of the needs 
for higher education. 

When consticuencies ask George Mason's President 
Johnson why he spends so much time thinking about or being 
at the state capitol, it reminds him of vrhat Willie Sutton 
said when asked why he robbed banks. "Because that's where 
the money is" (Johnson, 1988) . 

At the federal level, Cyert (1988) meets annually with 
congressional representatives and has a good knowledge of 
people in funding agencies. When special issues arise, he 
personally calls his government contacts. 

The key to much of an institution's financial support, 
particularly public schools, lays in state and federal 
treasuries. President Martin G. Abegg fl988) of Bradley 
University admonishes presidents to watch treasuries to 
ensure programs can be maintained and increased when 
warranted. 
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Government relations has a high priority for private 
and public university presidents alike. The flo^ 0^2 funds 
hois dwindled over the years and presidents believe their 
personal participation is essential to the welfare of their 
institution and higher education. Institutions must now 
look to each other for support, develop a proactive 
strategy, and push aside the adversarial grab bag for 
government money. Bearing poin^;s out that Purdue and 
Indiana University cooperate in their legislative budget 
requests by sequencing expensive projects. That effort 
"...has been a remarkable cooperation and support froia 
alumni, community leaders, and legislators..." (Beering, 
1988) . 

Institutional Advancement Model 
for Presidential Leaderahip 

An institutional advancement model for presidential 
leadership evolved following a thorough examination of 
presidential Interviews, survey instruments, and the review 
of the literature. 

In striving to reach higher education's pinnacle, it is 
imperative that the president is proactive, accepting 
challenges and finding solutions to strategically position 
the institution to meet the college or university mission. 
Institutional advancement is a critical and highly visible 
agent in realizing the college or university mission. 

.1 fi8 
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Advancement activities are designed to demonstrate that the 
institution is worthy of constituency support that results 
in the enrichment of innovative programs, quality teaching, 
noteworthy research,- and effective public service. 

Through collaboration with the advancement staff, the 
proactive president can create bold ideas ana innovative 
directions to attain institutional goals and objectives. 
The practice is neither simple nor can it be taken lightly. 
Constituency support encompasses attention to needs, 
straightforward communications, realistic requests, sound 
justifications, and substantial leadership. The presidv^nx: 
must have enthusiasm, strength, vitality, and vision to 
inspire the advancement staff and constituencies. 

The Institutional Advancement Model for Presidential 
Leadership is three-dimensional and may be compared to a 
Rublk's Cube puzzle. The cube has six colored sides which 
symbolize the following advancement components: public 
relations, fund raising, alumni relations, government 
relations, institutional personnel, and constituencies. 
Each side consists of nine interconnecting subcubes that can 
be rotated to an endless number of combinations. The 
f.ifty-four subcubes symbolize intervening and causal 
variaW 31s that represent the present condition of the 
institution and influence institutional consequences. Those 
factors include budget, individual and organizational needs, 
motivators, leadership styles, s'^ort and lony range goals, 
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objectives, expectations, skill levels, etc. No matter 
what combination of components and variables exist, the 
hexagon maintains its basic form and symbolizes the ir.Ission 
of the institution. 

The advancement hexagon ultimately re.^ts i . the hands 
of the president, although othe college or university 
leaders have a degrt^e of responsibility, particularly the 
advancement vice president. In contrast to correctly 
matching the colored sides of the Rubik's Cube, the 
advancement hexagon must be positioned in proactive ways 
that combine advancement components and variables to meet 
the institutional mission. All of the components and 
variables are dependent upon one another to maintain the 
shape of the hexagon — the institutional mission. However, 
the advancement hexagon must be continually adjusted and 
evaluated since no one combination is proper for all 
institutions. Nor can one combination for an institution 
continue to work indefinitely. 

Proactive positioning of the adva. >nt model provides 
a president with positive opportunities v ^spond to 
anticipated challenges through a strategy acterized by 
reflection, refinement, implementation, and evaluation. 
Advancement positioning that is proactive makes a 
significant and positive institutional impact. 
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Recommendations 

Recommendations for presiclents to ensure a succ ssful 
institutional advancement program include the following: 

1. Satafclich robust and proactive leadership in 
insti'cutioEia). advsjacotJient as a priority. 

Procictiv-e and vigorous leadership is required to 
properly petition the college or university? to realize the 
institutional mission; and to facilitate awareness, 
appreciation, and support by constituencies. Presidents 
should learn all they can about the importance and primary 
functions of advancement without trying to be a technician. 

2, Lead with enthusiasm, strength, vitality, honest 
and ethical convictions, a vision to inspire others, and 
toaaworlc. 

The president must be the role model who articulately 
and frequently communicates the contributions and needs of 
the institution to constituencies. Ultimate responsibility 
for realizing the institutional mission belongs to the 
president and rests to a considerable degree on the 
president's ability to ensure success in institutional 
advancement. Presidents cannot merely advocate the virtues 
of institutional advancement in a philosophical manner, but 
must lead. The president who relinquishes advancement 
responsibility, abdicates the presidency. 
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3. Formulato an advancsement strategy that reflects 
where the institution has been^ where it is now^ and ^^here 
it wants to go. 

Proper advancement strategy can be decisive for a 
president and institution in realizing the college or 
university mission. This mirrors proactive leadership. 

College and university images are based on the 
composite impression, knowledge, beliefs, experiences, and 
enthusiasm constituencies have about the, institution. A 
strong and positive institoitional image influences 
constituencies to support a college or university, ^ speak 
favorably of it, and to believe in its mission and goals. 
Constituency support increases with positive interactions. 
The public depends on higher education to be trustworthy* 
The cure of higher ojducation depends on pubJ.ic confidence. 

A president's vision, coupled with a willingness and 
capacity for leadership, are characteristics that will lead 
to institutional success. 

4. Chair the planning committee and Involve 
advanoei&ent staff members. 

The president should chair the planning committee for 
institutional advancement since it ' i the president who 
holds the responsibility for planning success. Advancement 
staff members should be involved at all stages, particularly 
during initial stages. If the pr^^^sident desires the staff 
to work as a tean, the plan has to a team effort* 
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Presidents should encourage staff members to think 
strategically (proactive) at all times, not just for their 
particular advancement area, but in terms of the total 
advancement strategy, 

5. Clearly define and base advancement goals and 
objectives on the ixistitutional mission. 

Goals and objectives should be clearly defined and 
based on the institutional mission. High but realistic 
expectations will demonstrate to constituencies and 
personnel that the president is committed to institutional 
advancement. 

CEO's should annually or biannually establish and 
review long-range goals and objectives with an executive 
advancement officer/vice president and directors. 
Short-range goals and objectives should be established and 
reviewed monthly. 

As often as possible presidents should encourage and 
involve faculty and other campus staff in advancement 
activities. Communicate advancement plans to those 
constituencies frequently. The college or university is an 
investment for internal and external constituencies alike. 

6. Abstain from personal involvement in time intensive 
projects or activities. 

Due to an overall monumental workload, presidents 
should weigh the priority and time required to participate 
in activities or projects. Use advancement staff members to 
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handle the bulk' of the load before presidential action is 
required. Events and meetings should be scheduled that 
maximize advancement efforts through presidential 
participation. Presidents can make the best use of their 
^ time by making appearances at a greater number of 

advancement activities, rather than staying for the duration 
Of only a few activities. The net result will be a positive 
impact on the advancement program, 

7. Hire and retain the best professionals in the 
field. 

~\ 

Outside of the president, the key to making the 
advancement program a success is a competent professional 
staff. Presidents should hire and retain the best people 
they can find. Important characteristics in advancement 
staff members are initiacive, creativity, interpersonal 
skills, responsibility, and effectiveness in dealing with 
constituencies, it is critical that the chief executive 
Officer employ a loyal, interdependent team of proactive 
players since it is the team effort that will lead the 
institution to success. 

Presidents should ensure that staff members fully 
comprehend the advancement strategy and are given the 
opportunity to grow personally and professionally through 
the campus environment and attendance at conferences and 
workshops. The advancement profe^-sion is characterized by 
sharing ideas that will enhance the effectiveness of 
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individual staff members, the institution, and higher 
education in general. 

8. Delegate the responsibility and coordination of 
advancement functions to an executive officer. 

A vice president or other executive officer experienced 
in one or more disciplines of institutional advancement is 
recommended to facilitate the coordination of advancement 
functions. The vice president should be a flexible and 
capable professional who can serve as a close advisor to the 
president. This individual must share the advancement 
vision of the president, have a broad outlccJc for the 
primary advancement functions, and have the ability to 
effectively bring together professionals from each of the 
disciplines to achieve the advancement and institutional 
missions. 

Careful selection of an executive administrator to head 
the advancement division is imperative. The area is too 
critical to the president and institution to leave to 
persons not immersed in and dedicated to the profession. 
Unfortunately some CEO's continue the practice of hiring 
individuals not suited for advancement. That practice 
occurs due to misconceptions some people hold about public 
relations and have transferred to other advancement 
disciplines. Those misconceptions include the notion that 
anyone can do the job, advancement is for those who like to 
socialize and meet people, and that practitioners need 
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little training. Institutional advancement is one of few - 
fields where transference of skills Is commonly accepted by 
some presidents — a geologist or accountant becomes an 
advancement officer. 

Institutional advancement vice presidents must have 
equal status with other executive officers. No longer can 
institutions afford to have one or two vice presidents 
steering the wagon while the others tag along for the ride. 
Institutional advancement must be considered equal in 
importance with academics. We have reached a point in 
higher education where it is difficult to perceive which 
comes first in attaining the college or university mission — 
students and faculty or institutional support. One will not 
subsist minus the other. 

9. Provide advanoament budgets to achieve goals, 
objectives/ and the institutional mission. 

Adequate budgets are essential for advancement success 
and should be carefully drafted during proactive planning 
sessions. Presidents should ensure that budgets are capable 
of supporting and retaining quality profx3ssional staff, are 
adequate to achieve goals and objectives, and are reasonable 
for the return of investment in the advancement strategy. 
Attention should be given to how the institution spends its 
money across the board. Reallocations might be justified to 
parallel the institution's commitment to advancement and the 
college or university mission. 
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10. Insist that public relations actlvitias and 
programs sirs based on siibstance and integrity. 

Substance and integrity must be the cornerstones of all 
public relations programs and activities. With today's 
sophistication of communication mediums and messages, 
constituencies easily distinguish between what is tangible 
and what is hype. Once the institution compromises 
integrity with constituencies, it no longer has an audience 
which is receptive to the institutional message. Proactive 
leadership is the key to success in public relations, 
although situations will arise that require a reactive ' 
posture . 

Presidents should be out front, relating honestly and 
ethically with all constituencies. Everyone wants access to 
the president because the president is the one individual 
who can speak with absolute authority as to the 
institution's direction. Presidents should bf^- as accessible 
as priorities permit, remembering that the college or 
university mission will only be realized with the help of 
constituencies . 

11* Generate a feeling in donors that they have a 
special institutional ownership. 

Raising funds has become a leading duty for presidents 
in helping to support institutional programs. No matter 
what needs a campus has, fund raising efforts should be 
based on the institutional mission. As competition for 
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funds increases, donors will take a greater interest in 
their contributions. Presidents should strive to make 
prospective and current donors feel they have a unique 
ownership in the institution. Donors should be made to feel 
that their tangible leadership is an appreciating investment 
in the college or university, the community, the state, 
country, and higher education. 

Fund raising requires vigorous presidential support, 
involvement, and leadership, it is the proactive president 
who inspires the motivation and confidence for large 
contributions . 

12. Ensure and reiterate to alumni that they are part 
of the institution's present and future. 

The one area of institutional advancement that needs 
iinmediate and continual proactive attention is alumni 
relations. Presidents must work to ensure alumni truly have 
a home where their hearts are-not just a place to pass the 
hat. Alumni have a steadfast commitment to the institution 
and want to be a part of its present and future, not its 
past. That loyalty can be translated into volunteer 
leadership in all areas of the college or university- 
admissions, donor cultivation, job placement, etc. 

Presidents must encourage alumni to take part in a 
variety of institutional activities and show appreciation 
for alumni efforts, other constituencies an institution is 
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trying to influence will recognize that the college or 
university takes care of it own, 

13* Establish closer contacts with goveriment leaders 
at all levels* 

Government relations must continue to have a high 
priority for college and university presidents. With public 
treasuries shrinking, CEO's must work harder than ever to 
demonstrate to government officials that their proactive 
institutions are deserving of support and contributing to 
society in vital ways. 

Presidents should establish closer contacts with 
government leaders; provide relevant, factual, and timely 
information; and work to ensure government officials feel a 
part of the higher education team. More cooperation between 
presidents in each state is required to develop effective 
strategies in working with government leaders. Requests for 
funds must be based on the institutional mission since 
accountability will be the scale on which government 
officials base future allocations, 

14. Be open to communication and change. 

Presidents must be open to communication, accepting 
different points of view to get a complete and accurate 
institutional picture. Presidents who encourage 
constituencies and institutional personnel to express their 
opinions are better prepared to face institutional 
challenges. 
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In contrast to a Rubik's cube that matches colored 
sides, the Institutional Advancement Model for Presidential 
Leadership must be positioned to blend advancement 
components (public relations, fund raising, alumni 
relations, government relations, institutional personnel, 
and constituencies) and variables (budgets, individual and 
organizational needs, goals, objectives, staff skill levels, 
etc.) to meet ,he institutional mission. All of the 
components and variables are dependent upon one another to 
achieve the institutional mission. Adjustments must 
continually be made since no one component and variable 
position will be effective forever. 

15. Presidential search committees should examine a 
candidate Is current leadership and potential for leadership 
in institutional advancement. 

Presidential leadership in institutional advancement is 
paramount in importance to all presidential duties since the 
president represents the entire college or university. 
Evaluation of the president by trustees and constituencies 
will be focused on the CEO's ability to cultivate human 
resources and financial assets to meet the institutional 
mission. A candidate's leadership ability in advancement 
will ultimately determine an institution's success. 
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Presidents hired today must be visible leaders who are 
institutional extroverts rather than academic introverts • 
Since the president will devote a major effort to developing 
and improving external and internal relations, candidates 
should have a strong sense of responsibility to the 
institution and various constituencies • Candidates who 
embody the recommendations previously made will successfully 
lead a college or university in all institutional areas. 

Suqcfestions for Further Study 

Based on this study, the following suggestions are 

made: 

1* It is suggested that further studies of this type be 
conducted, including those that concentrate solely in 
one institutional advancement area and/or at one 
institution* Since presidents have very demanding 
schedules, researchers will enhance their studies by 
conducting interviews rather than solely relying on 
survey instruments. 

2. It is suggested that further studies be conducted to 
determine the relationship between presidents and vice 
presidents for institutional advancement. 

3. It is suggested that further studies be conducted in 
all areas of institutional advancement in order to 
better understand the complexities of the profession 
and to meet challenges of the future. 
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Date 



Dear President: 

You have been selected to participate in a national study 
on the role of the college or university president in 
institutional advancement (public relations, fund raising, 
aluiani relations, and government relations) . As a 13 -year 
veteran of university relations, I am soliciting your 
cooperation in this project. 

I have discussed the study with Terrel H. Bell, former U.S. 
Secretary of the Department of Education and now a professor 
of Educational Administration at the University of Utah; 
Gary H. Quehl, president of the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education (CASE) ; and James L. Fisher, pre<=^ident 
enieritus of CASE. Each of these prominent leaders agree the 
president's role in institutional advancement is one of the 
imperatives for higher education. 

In order to accurately obtain a president's perspective on 
institutional advancement, I am requesting that you 
personally complete the enclosed confidential questionnaire. 
A sampling of presidents will be interviewed by telephone as 
to their insight in institutional advancement and possible 
inclusion in a book. If you are willing to be interviewed 
or would like a copy of the survey results, please indicate 
your desires at the conclusion of the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your consideration in this important study. 

Sincerely, 



John Michael Slinker 
Researcher 

Division of Research Services 
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PRESIDENT'S QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Role of the Collage or University 

President in Institutional Advancement 
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1. What importance do you place on the role of the 
president in the programs listed below for your 
institution to be successful with constituencies? 
Circle one response for each item* 







High 


Moderate 


Low 


A. 




A 


A 


A 


B. 


Fund Raising 


B 


B 


B 


C. 


Alumni Relations 


C 


C 


C 


D. 


Government Relations... 


D 


D 


D 


E. 


Overall Institutional 










Advancement Program. . . . 


E 


E 


E 



2. What do you believe is the basic function of the 

president in institutional advancement? (Please print) 



Why? 



3. What do you consider the most outstanding feature of 

your collegers or university's institutional advancement 
program? (Please print) 



Why? 



4« To what degree are the goals and objectives for the 
areas listed below based on the institutional mission 
and clearly defined? circle one response for each item. 







High 


Moderate 


Low 


A. 




. A 


A 


A 


B. 




. B 


B 


B 


C. 




. C 


C 


C 


D. 


Government Relations. . 


. D 


D 


D 


E. 


overall Institutional 










Advancement Program... 


. E 


E 


E 
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5. Hov frequently do you complete the items below with your 
institutional advancement staff? Use one of the 
following nxunbers for your corresponding answers: 

1. Weekly 2. Monthly 3. Twice a year 

4. Annually 5. Every two or more years 6. Never 



A. Establish long-range goals & objectives. 

B. Review long-range goals & objectives. 

C. Establish short-range goals & objectives. 

D. Review short-range goals & objectives. 

E. Track advancement progress. 

F. Involve other offices in advancement. 

G. Establish budgets to coordinate with plans. 

H. Conduct research relating to constituencies. 

I. Communicate plans to faculty and staff. 

J. Services offered to faculty and staff. 

K. ^ Faculty & staff encouraged to participate in 

advancement activities. 



6* Select what you consider your institution's two 
strongest and tvo weakest progreuns, 

strongest Weakest 
Programs Programs 
(Circle 2) (Circle 2) 



A. Overall Institutional 

Advancement Program A A 

B. Public Relations B B 

C. Fund Raising C C 

D. Alumni Relations D D 

E* Government Relations E E 

F. Other (specify) F F 



7* How do you value the following characteristics in your 
professional staff? Use one nf the following numbers 
fcr your corresponding answers: 

1. Very Important 2. Soir.ewhat Important 
3. Not Important 4. Negative 

Initiative. 
Creativity. 

Professional competence. 
Aggressiveness. 
Interpersonal skills. 
Influence with those in power. 
Cooperation. 
Support from faculty. 
Competitiveness . 
Tact. 

Effectiveness in dealing with constituencies. 
Personal ambition. 
Salesmanship. 

Frankness in dealing with others. 
Responsibility. 

Other (specify) J 



A. 
c. 

D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 
M. 
N. 

O p 
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9. Hov often do you raly on the following sources to find 
out vhat goes on in institutional advancement areas. 
Usfi one the following numbers for your corresponding 

answ6irs^!! 

1. Frequently 2. Occasionally 3. Seldom or Never 

A. Meetings* 

B. Personp^l conversations with advancement staff. 

C. Memoranda. 

D. Formal reports. 

E. Through faculty and staff. 

F. Other (specify) 

9. What degree of Tvuccess do you expect in each ot the 
following institutional advancement areas? Ci^^ae one 
response for each item. 



Bigh Moderate Little or 

Success Success No Success 

A. Public Relations...... A A A 

B. Fund Raising B B B 

C. Alumni Relations. . C C C 

D. Government Relations.. D D D 

E. Overall Institutional 

Advancement program... EE E 

10. How willing are you become personally involved in 
the fund raising activities listed below? Us^ one of 
the following numbers for your corresponding answers: 

1. Very ^^7illing 2. Somewhat Willing 
3. Hesitant 4. Unwilling 

Accept responsibility to call un and close 
prospects contributing: 

A. Under $5,000. 

B. I $5,000-10,000. 

C. $10,000-15,000. 

D. $15,000-20,000. 

E. $20,000-30,000. 

F. More than $30,000. 

G. Other (specify) 



H. Designate prospects for the development office staff 

to call on. 

I. Assist with cultivation and solicit support from 

foundations and corporations. ' 

J. Host high-level luncheon or dinner meetings for 

prospective donors. 
K. Host luncheon or dinner meetings for persons 

contributing more than $10,000. 
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XI. How willixjg are you to meet directly with the 

goverxmenl relations individuals listed below? Use one 
of the fo] lowing niunbers for your corresponding 
answers : 

1. Very Willing 2. Somewhat Willing 
3, Hesitant 4, Unwilling 

A, The governor, 

Other executive branch members. 

C. State legislators. 

D. Congressional representatives. 

E. Educational lobbyists. 

12. How willing are you to become personally involved in th^ 
alumni relations activitJles listed below? Use one of 
the following numbers for your corresponding answers: 

1. Very Willing 2. Somewhat Willing 
3. Kesitant 4. Unwilling 

A. Attend each alumni board meeting and stay the entire 

time. 

B. Make an appearance at each alumni board meeting and 

make a brief presentation. 

C. Attend selected alumni board meetings and stay the 

entire time. 

D. Make an appearance at selected alumni board meetings 

and make a brief presentation. 

E. Attend all alumni events. 

F. Attend the majority of alumni events. 

G. 2 Attend important alumni events. 

H. Write appeals letters for various alumni support. 

I. Write a column for the alumni publication. 

13. HOW willing are you to become personally involved in 
the public relations activities listed below? Use o2ie 
of the following numbers for your corresponding 
answers : 

1. Very Willing 2. Somewhat Willing 
3. Hesitant 4. Unwilling 

A. Be the featured speaker at various events. 

B. Meet with news media about non--controversial issues. 

C. Meet with news media about controversial issues. 

D. Speak to community groups. 

E. Moet with individuals from the community. 

F. Speak to faculty groups. 

G. Meet with individual faculty members. 

H. Speak to staff groups. 

I. Meet with individual staff members; . 

J. Speak to student groups. 

K. Meet with individual students. 

L. Speak to parent groups. 

M. Meet with individual parents. 
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14. Hov do you rate your Involvei&ent in thm prograsis listed 
below? Circle one response for each Item. 







High 


Moderate 


Low 


A. 






A 


A 


B. 






B 


B 


C. 






C 


C 


D. 


Government Relations.. 


. D 


D 


D 


E. 


Overall Institutional 










Advancement Program. . . 


. E 


E 


E 



15. Hov much Involvement do you desire 1^ the programs 
listed below? circle one response for each Item. 

High Moderate Low 

A. Public Relations A A A 

B. Fund Raising B B B 

C. Alumni Relations c C C 

D. Government Relations... D D D 
Overall Institutional 

Advancement Program. . . . E E E 



16. What year did you assume this presidency? 

17. Previous job title and institution? 



Indicate below the areas of institutional advancement 
in which you have had professional eKperlence and/or 
training. 

Public Relations Fund Raising 

Alumni Relations Government Relations 



19. A sMipling of presidents will be interviewed as to 
th£ir insight in institutional advancement and possible 
inclusion in a book. Would you be willing to schedule 
a telephone interview? Yes No 

20. Check here for a copy of the study results. 



Thank you for your cooperation and consideration. Retr^rn 
the questionnaire to the address below using the enclosed 
envelope. 




John Michael SI inker, Division of Research Services, 
Center for Excellence in Education, NAU Box 5774, 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, Arizona 86011. 
Phone: 602: 523-7131 
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Date 



Dear Public Relation^ Director: 

Your president and institution have been selected to 
participate in a national study on the role of the crllege 
or university president in institutional advancement. As a 
13 -year colleague in university relations, I am ;oliciting 
your cooperation in this project. 

I have discussed the study with Terrel H. Bell, former U.S. 
Secretary of the Department of Education and now a professor 
of Educational Administration at the University of Utah; 
Gary H. Quehl, president of the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education (CASE) ; and James L. Fisher, president 
emeritus of CASE. Each of these prominent leaders agree 
that there is a need for the study and Relieve the 
president's role in institutional advancement is one of the 
imperatives for higher education. 

The two-part study requires you to complete the enclosed 
confidential background questionnaire. Your president will 
complete an empirical questionnaire and selected presidents 
will be interviewed via telephone. Please encourage your 
president to indicate a willingness to participate in the 
interview portion of the study. 

In addition, feel free to contribute your own written 
comments on the role of the president in institutional 
advancement. Such documentction will be valuable and 
enhance contributions for a book I intend to publish. 
Thank you for your consideratp.on in this important study* 

Sincerely, 



John Michael SI inker. Researcher 
Division of Research Services 
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BACKGROUND QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Role of the College or University 

President in Institutional Advancement 



(Please print or type) 

Institution: 

Public Independent Private Private Religious 

Total Enrollment: 

President: 

Office Phone (Area Code) : 

Assistant to the President: 

Office Pi.one (Area Code) : 

1« Indicate the total annual l987->88 budget (salaries, 
operating, equipment, travel, professional services/ 
consultants, etc.) for the areas listed below. 

Total College or University Budget $ 

Public Relations/Communications $ 

Fund Raising/Development $ 

Alumni Relations (excluding periodical) $ 

Alumni Periodical $ 

How many individuals are on your alumni periodical 
mailing list? 

How many times a year is the periodical mailed? 

Government Relations $ 

Other Institutional Advancement Areas (specify) $ 



2. Indicate belcv the ^ount of funds raised in 1986-S7. 

Annual Fund $ 

Capital Campaign $ 

Foundation Grants $ 

Individual Colleges and Schools $ 

Planned Giving $ 

Alumni Giving $ 

Other (specify) $ 

Other (specify) $ 

3* Indicate the niunber of staff in the areas listed below* 

Professional Support/Clerical 

Public Relations/ 

Communications 

Fund Raising/Development.. 

Alumni Relations 

Government Relations 



Thank you for. your cooperation and consideration* This 
* confidential questionnaire should be returned to the address 
below using the enclosed envelope* 

John Michael Slinker, Division of Research Services, Center 
for Excellence in Education, NAU Box 5774, Northern Arizona 
University, Flagstaff, Arizona 86011. Phone: 602: 523-7131 
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JUDGEMENT/STRATIFIED RANDOH SAMPLE 
BY CATEGORY WITH LOCATION AND ENROLLMENT 

N=46 

Judgement sample institutions are in bold face. 
Public lVs22} 

Ohio state University (Columbus) 53,199 

Arizona State University (Tempe) 40 556 
Purdue university (west Lafayetti, IN) 31,987 
J^ir^'^^i^. °^ Maryland College Park, 38058 
Indiana University (Bloomington) 30,579 
University of lowa (lowa city) 29 651 
Pennsylvania state University (University Park) 34 932 
San Diego State University (CA) 34 314 ' 34/932 

Rutgers, The state University (New Brunswick Jtn ko^ 
The University of Washington Seatt^^r sf ^8^ ' 
university of south Carol ina-ciluabia^ 2o'7?7 
University of California-Davis 19 835 
Wichita state University (ks) 16 '902 

University (Fairfax, VA) 17,094 
Radford University (Virginia) 7,000 

California State University-Dominquez Hills rcarson^ 7 6m 

Kennesaw college (Marietta, GA) 6,866 7,651 

Northeast Missouri State University (Kirksville) 6 5i5 

Winthrop college (Rock Hill, sc) 4,934 ^ ' 

BemidDi State University (MN) 4,262 

western Oregon state College (Monmouth) 3,032 

Fort Lewis College (Durango, CO) 3,697 

Private Indep and ftnt (n=16) 
Boston University (MA) 27,181 

Washington University-St. Louis (MO) 10 581 
Brown university (Providence, Ri) i,873 
Carnegie-Mellon University (Pittsburah pa^ ^^yi 
lona college (New Rochelle, nJ) fi^J?^ ' 
University of Hartford (CT) 7,611 
Marist College (Poughkeepsie, ny) 4,471 
Bradley University (Peoria, IL) 4 719 
Polytechnic University (Brooklyn, NY) 3,241 
University of Redlands (CA) 2,6a5 
Knox College (Galesburg, il) 92& 
Ripon College (WI) 860 
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Private Religious (NaS) 

Brighan Young University (Frovo, UT) 26,894 

Baylor University (Waco, TX) 11,481 

Duke University (Durham, NC) 9,781 

Southern Methodist University (Dallas, TX) 9,048 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges (Geneva, NY) 1,850 

Mount Vernon Nazarene College (OH) 1,056 

Clarice College (Dubuque, lA) 857 

Columbia Union College (Takoma Park, MD) 927 
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BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT 



NAME OP AUTHOR: John Michael Slinker 
PLACE OP BIRTH: Lafayette, Indiana 
DATE CP BIRTH: January 8, 1952 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ATTENDED: 

Northern Arizona University, Ed.D., 1988 

Eastern New Mexico University, B.S., 1974; M.A., 1979 

PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS HELD: 

Director of University News and Publications, Northern 

^rizona. University, 1982-1986 
News Services Director/Sports Information Director, 

Eastern New Mexico University, 1974-1982 

PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES: 

Council for Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) 

Professional Photographers of America 

National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 

(NAIA) Sports Information Directors 
College Sports Information Directors of America 

(COSIDA) 
New Mexico Press Association 
New Mexico Broadcasters Association 

New Mexico Sports Writers and Sportscasters Association 

PROFESSIONAL HONORS AND AWARDS: 

Bronze Medal, Photocommunications via Print, CASE 

National Competition, 1985 
National Award of Excellence for Outstanding 

Achievement in Design, - Layout, and Production, 

Consolidated Papers, 1985 
First Place, Outstanding Photographic Cover, University 

Network Publishing, National Alumni Magazine 

Competition, 1984 
Second Place, Most Improved Publication, University 

Network Publishing, National Alumni Magazine 

Competition, 1984 
Outstanding Professional Employee, Eastern New Mexico 

Uni ver s i ty , 19 7 9 
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Best Cover, COSIDA, Women's Basketball Brochure, 1982 
Special Appreciation Award for Outstanding Service to 

the Eastern Sun-Press, The Associated Students of 

Eastern New Mexico University, 1982 
Award of Excellence for Internal Relations Program, 

CASE Southwest District, 1982 
Achievement Award for Internal Relations Program 

"Achievement Recognition Program," CASE Southwest 

District, 1981 
Second Place, COSIDA, Golf Brochure, 1980 
Third Place, COSIDA, Volleyball Brochure, 1980 
Photographic Exhibit, Golden Library, Eastern New 

Mexico University, 1979 
Seventh Place, NAIA, Football Brochure, 1979 
Award of Merit, "Sessions of Expressions" photographic 

essay, CASE Southwest District, 1978 
Eighth Place, NAIA, Track and Field Brochure, 1978 
Feature Photographs, Jack Williamson Story, New Mexico 

Magazine , 1977 
Third Place, COSIDA, Cross Country Brochure, 1975 
Honorable Mention, COSIDA, Football Brochure, 1975 
Eighth Place, NAIA, Football Brochure, 1975 
Tenth Place, NAIA, Football Brochure, 1974 

OTHER HONORS AND AWARDS: 

Outstanding Young Man of America, 1982, 1980, 1977 
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for the State of New Mexico, 1982 
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